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'■^^^ 


^)  HE  Hebrew  nation,  as  is  well  kno\vi» 
gS?  ages  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  eaf^|,j^?P  now 
^^  ^^'  exists  in  different  portions  in  every  civilisetfcountry ; 
^^^^'^^  retaining,  however,  in  all  situations,  the  reli^'ion,' 
^g  manners,  and  recollections  of  its  ancestry— almost  every- 
_^^  where  less  or  more  oppressed,  yet  evervwhere  possessino- 
f\^  *^^  ^^™^  unconquerable  buoyancy  of  si^irit  and  the  same 
^  indomitable  industry.  It  would  be  a  very  Ion?  and  dismal 
stoiy  to  tell  of  the  settlement  and  sufferings  of  the^Jews  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe,  and  we  propose,  therefore,  to  confine 
ourselves  to  a  brief  narration  principally  concerning-  their  resi- 
dence and  treatment  in  Great  Britain.  ° 

Whence  or  by  what  route  the  exiles  of  Judea  found  their  way 
to  this  island,  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily  traced  ;  but,  scattered 
as  they  were  over  the  extensive  domains  of  their  Roman  con- 
querors It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  originally  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel whilst  England  also  was  under  imperial  swav,  their  numbers 
increasing  as  centuries  rolled  on,  and  as  the  gradual  desertion  of 
the  island  by  the  Romans  gave  them  a  moreVaceful  and  secure 
retreat  than  was  enjoyed  by  their  brethren  scattered  nearer  the 
seat  or  empire. 

Durin-  the  struggles  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  and 
afterwards  between  Saxons  and  Saxons,  till  the  Heptarchy  was 
finally  established,  the  Hebrew  strangers  remained  unnoticed  • 
but  when  Christianity  was  introduced,  and  monks  and  priests 
obtained  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority,  decrees  were  issued  as 
early  as  _/ 40  by  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  and  again  in  833 
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by  the  monks  of  Croyland,  proMbJting  ^^^'^^IT/S  Teltl 
if  Jewish  feasts.  From  these  decrees  we  infer  that  the  Jews 
S,it  have  become  both  numerous  and  mfluent.al,  and  their 
gasts  anrceremonies  attractive  to  the  people,  who  m.  the  jer^ 
eary  stjes  of  Catholicism  might  have  lo""^  a  puzzling  sim^^ 
Sty  i^the  outward  ceremonies  of  the  two  religwns-go  geou^ 
ness  and  splendour  being  at  that  time  characteristic  o  the  iites 
ofboth  The  distinctions  of  actual  creed  were  too  subtle  and  too 
cLefX  made  the  study  of  churchmen  alone  to  be  understood 
or  cared  fS  by  the  multitude,  and  the  priests  must  have  feared 
some  dan-LTo  their  new  and  simple-minded  converts  from  a  too 
cSe  intimacy  with  the  Hebrews,  or  these  prohibitions  neea  not 

^ToShTr'luusion  being  made  to  the  Jews  during  ti^  Saxon 

f'Tjj'^.^U  ot-  the  sverefo-m  were  banished  from  the  kingdom 

niomS,  Ind  pui4ased  from  WiUiam  the  right  of  settlements 
the  inland 


5fr-;r"?:r.^ra'v:i:  teroTeS    e.ua.ion  in  the 


of  the  Jews  more  than  f-Vki  man   <' a  pulflic  debate  in  Lon- 
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wars  between  :\ratilda  and  Stepiaen  had  drained  the  royal  coffe-s- 
money  became  more  and  more  imperatively  needed :  and,  follow- 
ing: the  example  of  the  continental  nations,  char-es  the  most 
false  but  from  their  veiy  horror  and  improbability  ea-erly  cre- 
dited by  the  i-norant  populace,  were  promulgated  a-ainst  the 
Je«-s  and  immense  sums  extorted  from  them  to  purchase  remis- 
sion  trom  sulfermg-  and  exile.  Those  who  refused  acceptance  of 
the  royal  terms  were  mercilessly  banished,  and  their  estates  and 
other  possessions  confiscated  to  the  crown. 

Durino-  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  these  persecutions 
continued  with  little  intermission,  yet  stifl  they  remLe^d  indus- 

In  the  last  year  of  Henry  II.'s  reign  (1188),  a  parliament  was 

ZSnW  T    ^°^■tha^lpton  to  raise  supplies  for  ai  expedition  to 

S  £?0  Jo  .-,  T^  t''^"^"  ?"^'?"^'  population  were  assessed 
at  i./0,000,  while  the  Jews  alone,  m  numbers  but  a  verv  smaU 

ti^  'i  ?  '  ^'?^^  ^^T'"§'  beendurm-  this  one  rei-n  already 
tortured  from  them.  The  abandonment%f  the  project,  followed 
as  It  was  by  the  kings  death,  prevented  this  ille-al  extortion; 
and  It  was  perhaps  from  joy  at  this  unexpected  relief  that  the 
Hebrews  throng-ed  m  crowds  to  Westminster  to  witness  the  roro- 
iiation  of  Richard,  sumptuously  attired,  and  bearino-  jich  offer- 
"^^^'.t°  testify  their  eager  desire  to  conciliate  the  kino- 

Ihis,  however,  was  not  permitted.  The  nobles  and°popuIace- 
whose  strongest  hnk  of  union  in  those  days  was  jealous  hatred 
ot  a  people  whose  only  crime  was  wealth— resolved  on  their  ex- 
clusion. Ihe  presence  of  such  ill-omened  sorcerers  at  the  coro- 
nation, xt  was  declared,  would  blight  every  hope  of  prosperity 

W=\''"fi'','"'^i''*™'^.'"'^'"'*^'"''  peremptorily  issued  that  no 
Jews  should  be  admitted  to  witness  the  ceremony.  Some  few 
mdividuals  dared  the  danger  of  discovery,  and  mlde  their  way 
n  thm  the  church.  Their  boldness  was  fatal;  and  not  to  them- 
selves alone.  Insulted  and  maltreated  almost  to  death,  they 
were  draggled  from  the  church,  and  the  signal  given  for  universal 
outrage.  The  populace  spread  through  evei-y  Jewish  quarter 
destroying  and  pillaging  without  pause,  setting-  even  the  royal 
commands  at  defiance;  for  avarice  and  hatred  had  obtained  sole 
possession  of  their  hearts.  For  a  day  and  a  ni-ht  these  awful 
scenes  continued  in  London,  and  not  a  Jewish  dwellino-  in  the 
city  escaped.  England  was  at  that  time  thronged  with  friars 
preachmg  the  Crusade;  and,  as  liad  previously  been  the  case  on 
the  continent,  they  urged  the  sacrifice  of  the  unbelievino-  Jews 
as  a  lit  commencement  for  their  holy  expedition.  The  example 
of  London  was  held  forth  as  an  exhibition  of  praiseworthy  enthu- 
siasm; and  at  Edmondsbury,  Norwich,  and  Stamford  the  same 
scenes  of  blood  and  outrage  were  enacted.  At  Lincoln  the  miser- 
able  Hebrews  obtained  protection  from  the  governor.    At  York 
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nfter  a  vain  attempt  to  check  the  popular  fury  a  ^reat  number 

rLf./tn  the  cUle  ^vitll  their  most  valuable  effects.     Those 

To  titunate  or  expe^  enough   to  reach   the   temporary 

^'Fm-t  short  time  the  castle  appeared  to  promise  a  secure  reti-eat 

'^Th^frantic  fury  with  which  the  shoutino:  rabble  rushed  to 
thJatta^Mhe  hoiid  nature  of  t^-^^  J^fm  ntf  to^T-ev  iJ^ 
iuevitably  ensue,  caused  him,  ^^f^^^^^^^^^^te  "T^^^^^^^ 

emotions  of  the  warrioi,  i\^\^J  ""^j^^      j.^t  of  true  heroism 
and   not   character  ^^•"■.';^ '''^  ^/*^"/];,/,i^e  Wht  indeed  appear 

tion  they  assembled  in  the  council-room      ^/^^     ^f  ^.^.'^ji^o.  a„,l 
word   sinifym,.  chief  -•!'<!"•  V[;/rumfu!d'- U^^  -l" 

S:rtLr::-^Se7o/^SladrthrGid  of  oSr  ^cestors  is 
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omniscient,  and  there  is  no  one  who  can  sav,  '  What  doest  thou  "' 
Ihis  day  he  commands  us  to  die  for  his  kiV— that  law  which  we 
have  cherished  from  the  tirst  hour  it  was  g-iven,  which  ^e  have 
pi^served  pure  throughout  our  captivity  in  all  nations,  and  for 
which,  tor  the  manj-  consolations  it  has  2:iven  us,  and  the  belief 
in  eternal  hte  which  it  communicates,  can  we  do  less  than  die  ' 
Posteritv  shall  behold  its  solemn  truths  sealed  with  our  blood  • 
and  our  death,  while  it  contirms  our  sinceritv,  shall  impart 
strength  to  the  wanderers  of  Israel.  Death  is  before  our  eves  ■ 
we  have  only  to  choose  an  easy  and  an  honourable  one.  If  we 
tall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  which  fate  vou  know  we  can- 
not eluae,  our  death  will  be  ignominious  and  cruel  ;  fur  these 
Christians,  who  picture  the  Spirit  of  God  in  a  dove,  and  conlidp 
m  the  meek  Jesus,  are  athirst  for  our  blood,  and  prowl  like  wolves 
around  us.  Let  us  escape  their  tortures,  and  surrender,  as  our 
ancestors  have  done  before  us,  our  lives  with  our  own  hands  to 
our  Creator  God  seems  to  call  for  us ;  let  us  not  be  unworthy 
ot  that  call."  ■'^ 

It  was  a  fearful  counsel,  and  the  venerable  elder  himself  wept 
as  he  ceased  to  speak;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  declared 
tliat  he  had  spoken  well,  and  they  would  abide  by  his  words 
Ihe  tew  that  hesitated  were  desired  by  their  chief,  if  they  ap- 
proved not  ot  his  counsel,  to  depart  in  peace;  and  some  obeyed 
It  was  night  ere  the  council  closed,  and  during  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness not  a  sound  betrayed  the  awful  proceedinVs  within  the  ca>tle 
to  the  besiegers.  At  dawn  the  multitudes  furiously  renewed  the 
attack,  falling  back  appalled  for  the  minute  bv  the  sis'ht  of  flames 
bui^tmg  from  all  parts  of  the  citadel.  A  few  miserable  objects 
rushing  to  and  fro  on  the  battlements  also  became  visible  with 
wild  cries  mtreating  mercy  for  themselves,  implorin<r  baptism 
rather  than  death,  and  relating  with  groans  and  lamentations 
the  late  ot  their  companions.  The  men  had  all  slain  their  wives 
and  children,  and  then  fallen  by  each  others'  hands,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished receiving  the  sad  honour  of  death  from  the  suord  of 
their  old  chiet  who  was  the  last  to  die.  Their  precious  ettects 
were  burnt  or  buried,  according  as  they  were  combustible  or  not  • 
so  that,  when  the  gates  were  flung  open,  and  the  rabble  rushed 
in,  eager  to  appropriate  the  wealth  which  they  believed  awaited 
them,  they  found  nothing  but  heaps  of  ashes."  Maddened  with 
disappointment,  all  pledges  of  safety  to  the  survivors,  if  the 
gates  were  opened,  were  forgotten,  and  every  human  beino-  that 
remained  was  tortured  and  slain.  Five  hundred  had  afready 
lalien  by  their  own  hands,  and  these  voluntary  martyrs  were 
mostly  men  forced  by  persecution  into  such  mean  and  servile 
occupations  as  to  appear  incapable  of  a  lofty  thought  or  heroic 

No'punishment  followed  the  atrocious  proceedino-s  at  York 
Ihe  laws  ot  England  never  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  kin^-'s 
Jewish  subjects,  though  they  would  have  been  somewhat  ri-idly 
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obeyed  had  the  sufferers  been  the  offenders.  On  King- Richard's 
return  from  captivity,  the  Hebrews  were,  under  certain  statutes, 
acknowledg-ed  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  crown.  John 
commenced  his  reig:n  with  a  semblance  of  extreme  lenity  towards 
them.  The  privileges  formerly  granted  to  them  by  Henry  I.  were 
confirmed.  They  might  settle  in  any  part  of  England,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  certain  quarters  of  certain  towns;  hold  lands, 
and  receive  mortgages.  Their  evidence  might  be  taken  in  courts 
of  justice.  All  English  subjects  were  commanded  to  protect 
their  persons  and  possessions  as  they  would  the  especial  pro- 
perty of  the  king-.  Other  laws  equally  lenient  were  issued ; 
and,  misled  by  such  favourable  appearances,  many  of  the  conti- 
nental Hebrews  flocked  to  England.  This  increase  of  Jewish 
population  of  course  materially  increased  Jewish  wealth ;  the 
hatred  of  the  people  was  anew  excited,  and  several  indignities 
were  perpetrated  against  the  Jews.  The  king  wrote  a  strong 
rebuke  to  the  perpetrators  ;  and  then,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
Jews  were  rejoicing  at  this  undeniable  proof  of  his  sincerity,  and 
their  own  security,  completely  changed  his  policy,  and  from  the 
extreme  of  lenity  proceeded  to  the  extreme  of  rigour.  He  had, 
in  fact,  only  favoured  them  to  multiply  their  wealth,  and  then 
revelled  in  its  seizure  ;  glad  that  there  were  now  some  possessions 
he  could  appropriate  without  any  interference  from  the  pope. 
The  unhappy  Israelites  were  imprisoned,  tortured,  murdered,  and 
their  treasures  all  confiscated  to  the  crown.  A  Jew  of  Bristol 
having  refused  to  betray  his  hoards,  was  condemned  to  have  a 
tooth  pulled  out  every  day  until  he  should  yield.  The  man 
suffered  seven  of  his  teeth  to  be  extracted  before  he  complied : 
the  king  gained  10,000  marks  bj^  his  cruel  device.  In  the  war 
between  John  and  his  barons  they  were  persecuted  by  both 
parties — by  the  king  for  their  wealth  ;  by  the  barons,  because 
they  were  vassals  of  the  king.  Even  the  stern  and  noble  as- 
sertors  of  liberty,  the  heroes  of  the  Magna  Charta,  seeking  justice 
and  freedom  for  all  classes  of  Englishmen,  had  no  pity  for  the 
wretched  Jews ;  seizing  their  possessions,  and  demolishing  their 
homes,  to  repair  the  walls  of  London,  which  had  been  greatly 
injured  in  the  civil  war. 

The  guardians  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
sought  in  some  degree  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  Jews. 
Twenty-four  burgesses  of  every  town,  where  they  resided,  were 
appointed  to  protect  their  persons  and  property  ;  but  the  pro- 
tection even  of  royalty  could  avail  little  when  every  class  of 
men  conspired  to  detest  and  oppress  them.  The  merchants  were 
jealous  of  the  privileges  permitting  the  Jews  to  buy  and  sell. 
The  people  hated  them,  from  the  idle  tales  of  horrible  crimes 
attributed  to  them,  which  had  no  foundation  whatever  in  truth, 
but  wliich  ignorance  and  prejudice  not  only  believed,  but  so 
magnified  and  multiplied  as  to  cause  them  to  be  inseparably 
associated  with  the  word  Jew.  The  clergy — men  who,  both  pro- 
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fessors  and  preachers  of  a  relig-ion  of  peace,  should  have  been  the 
first  to  protect  the  injured,  and  calm  the  turbulent  passions  of  the 
populace — were  the  constant  inciters  to  persecution  and  cruelty, 
believing-,  by  a  most  extraordinary  hallucination,  that  to  maltreat 
the  Jew  was  the  surest  evidence  of  Christian  zeal. 

The  guardians  of  the  young-  king-  had,  however,  so  guided 
him,  that  for  a  brief  interval  after  attaining-  his  mRJority,  the 
royal  protection  shielded  the  Jews  in  some  measure  from  popular 
oppression.  But  this  was  only  until  the  king's  coffers  became 
impoverished :  when  these  were  empty,  the  only  means  of  re- 
filling- them  was  to  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  and 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  extort  money  from  the  Jews.  In  this 
reig-n  alone,  the  enormous  sum  of  170,000  marks  was,  under 
various  pretences  and  various  cruelties,  wrung  from  them ;  and 
when  all  other  means  of  extortion  seemed  exhausted,  an  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  was  displayed  in  the  convention  of  a  Jewish 
parliament.  The  sheriffs  of  the  different  towns  had  orders  to 
return  six  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  Jews  from  the 
larger  cities,  and  two  from  the  smaller.  In  those  times  almost 
the  only  function  of  a  parliament  was  to  vote  supplies ;  this 
Jewish  parliament,  therefore,  in  being  informed  by  the  sovereign 
that  he  must  have  20,000  marks  from  the  Jews  of  England, 
served  for  the  Jewish  part  of  the  population  pretty  nearly  the 
same  purpose  as  the  ordinary  parliament  served  for  the  rest  of 
the  community.  The  assembled  members  were  probably  left 
to  decide  the  amount  of  assessment  which  the  various  ranks  of 
Jews  should  pay,  so  as  to  make  up  the  total  sum  required  ;  and 
as  this  right  of  proportioning  the  assessment  was  generally  the 
only  right  exercised  by  ancient  parliaments,  properly  so  called, 
the  particular  hardship  of  the  Jews,  as  compared  with  their  fellow- 
subjects,  consisted  not  in  having  no  liberty  of  refusal — for  that  is 
a  liberty  which  only  modern  parliaments  have  acquired — but  in 
the  enormous  sum  demanded  from  them,  and  in  the  rigours 
which  they  knew  would  be  employed  to  enforce  its  speedy  col- 
lection. Assembled,  and  made  aware  of  the  demand  which  was 
made  upon  them,  the  unfortunate  Jewish  representatives  were 
dismissed  to  collect  the  money  from  their  own  resources  as 
speedily  as  possible;  and  because  it  was  not  forthcoming  as 
quickly  as  was  requisite  for  the  roj'al  necessities,  all  their  pos- 
sessions were  seized,  and  their  families  imprisoned. 

Believing,  at  length,  that  their  wealth  must  be  exhausted  by 
such  demands,  or  weary  of  the  trouble  of  extortion,  Henry  con- 
summated his  acts  of  oppression  by  actually  selling  his  Jewish 
subjects,  their  persons  and  effects,  to  his  brother  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  for  5000  marks.  The  records  of  this  disgraceful  bar- 
gain are  still  preserved;  and  that  the  king  had  power  to  conclude 
it,  marks  the  oppressed  and  fearful  position  of  this  hapless  people 
more  emphatically  than  any  lengthened  narrative.  Yet  the  bar- 
barity of  the   sovereign  met  with  universal  approbation ;   the 
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wretchedness  of  the  victims  with  neither  sympathy  nor  commi- 
seration. 

On  the  election  of  Richard  of  Cornwall  as  king  of  the  Romans, 
the  Jews  became  again  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  were  again 
sold  by  Henry.  This  time  their  purchaser  was  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  Prince  Edward,  by  whom  they  were  sold,  to  still  better 
advantage,  to  the  merchants  of  Dauphine  ;  and  this  trafSc  was 
actually  the  sale  and  purchase  of  human  beings,  in  all  respects 
like  ourselves,  gifted  with  immortal  souls,  intelligent  minds,  and 
the  tenderest  affections.  Husbands,  fathers,  sons,  wives,  mothers, 
innocent  childhood,  and  helpless  age.  The  sufferers  were  in- 
offensive and  unobtrusive,  seeking  no  vengeance,  patient,  and 
even  cringing  under  all  their  injuries.  Of  all  the  crimes  imputed 
to  them,  and  some  of  these  were  of  the  most  horrible  nature,  not 
one  appears  ever  to  have  been  really  proved  against  them,  except, 
perhaps,  that  of  clipping  the  coin  of  the  realm ;  and  even  on  this 
point  the  evidence  is  not  clear.  And  yet,  had  all  the  accusations 
against  them  been  true,  one  could  hardly  have  wondered,  con- 
sidering- their  treatment. 

After  the  battle  of  Lewes,  reports  became  current  that  the 
Hebrews  at  Northampton,  Lincoln,  and  London  had  sided  with 
the  king  against  the  barons.  This  of  course  roused  the  latter  in 
their  turn  to  plunder  and  destroy;  while  Henry  annulled  his 
bargain  with  his  son,  and  for  a  while  treated  them  with  greater 
lenity.  But  again  one  of  the  usual  excuses  for  persecution — in- 
sult offered  by  the  Jews  to  some  symbol  reverenced  by  the  Catho- 
lics— found  voice,  and  not  only  were  extortions  renewed,  but  a 
solemn  statute  was  passed,  disqualifying  the  Jews  from  possess- 
ing any  lands  or  even  dwellings.  They  might  not  erect  any  new 
habitations,  only  repair  their  present  homes,  or  rebuild  on  the 
same  foundations. 

All  lands  and  manors  already  in  their  hands  were  violently 
wrested  from  them  ;  and  those  held  in  mortgages  returned  to  thei? 
owners  without  any  interest  on  the  bonds.  All  arrears  of  charges 
were  demanded,  and  imprisonment  threatened  if  payment  were 
postponed.  An  extortion  appai'ently  more  oppressive  than  all  the 
rest,  as  we  find  the  distress  it  occasioned  amongst  the  Jews 
actually  moved  the  pity  of  their  rivals,  the  Caorsini  bankers, 
and  of  the  friars,  their  deadliest  foes. 

The  death  of  Henry  was  so  far  a  reprieve  that  the  above-named 
extortion  was  suspended  ;  but  the  accession  of  Edward  L  only 
aggravated  their  social  bondage.  Laws  as  severe,  if  not  more 
severe  in  some  respects  than  those  of  previous  sovereigns,  were 
issued  against  them,  followed  by  an  act  of  parliament  prohibiting 
all  usury,  and  desiring  the  Jews  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
pursuits  of  traffic,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  ;  for  which  last, 
though  they  could  not  hold,  they  might  hire  farms  for  fifteen 
years.  But  how  could  men,  debarred  so  long  from  similar  occu- 
pations, so  debased  by  oppression,  with  minds  so  disabled,  as  to 
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render  it  difficult  for  them  to  commence  any  new  pursuit,  oliey 
so  violent  a  decree?  Had  they  received  the  tit  education  for 
traffic,  manufactures,  and  ag'riculture  before  the  laws  command- 
ing' such  employments  were  passed,  there  would  have  been  many 
"•lad  and  eag-er  to  obey  them ;  but,  as  it  was,  obedience  was  im- 
possible. That  usurers  and  Jews  in  the  dark  ages  were  synony- 
mous, and  that  the  Jews  in  their  capacity  of  money-lenders  did 
exhibit  an  extraordinary  spirit  of  rapacity  and  extortion,  cannot 
be  denied.  But  althoug-h  this  spirit  of  money-making,  even  by 
methods  esteemed  dishonourable,  characterising,  as  it  did,  the 
Jews  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  well  as  those  of  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages,  must  be  referred  partly  to  an  inherent  national  bent ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  meanness  and  criminality 
displaj-ed  by  the  Jews  of  the  middle  ages,  in  their  quest  of 
wealth,  is  attributable  to  the  binding-  oppression  which  absolutely 
fettered  them  to  that  one  pursuit.  Even  if  there  were  times 
when  a  Shylock  pressed  for  his  pound  of  flesh,  when  it  would 
have  been  nobler  to  show  mercy,  was  it  unnatural?  Can  we 
ever  expect  oppression  to  create  kindness — social  cruelty  to  bring- 
forth  social  love  ? 

After  eighteen  yeai's  of  persecution,  little  varied  in  its  nature 
?.nd  its  causes  from  the  persecutions  of  previous  reig-ns,  the  seal 
was  set  on  Jewish  misery  by  an  edict  of  total  expulsion,  issued 
in  1290.  All  their  property  was  seized  except  a  very  scanty 
supply,  supposed  sufficient  to  transport  them  to  other  lands.  No 
reason  was  g-iven  for  this  barbarous  proceeding-.  The  charg-e  pre- 
viously broug-ht  against  them  of  clipping  and  adulterating-  the 
coin  of  the  realm,  for  which  280  had  been  executed  in  London 
alone,  was  never  fully  proved  ;  nor,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected,  had  the  charge  been  really  true,  was  it  made  the  cause 
of  their  expulsion.  A  people's  unfounded  hate,  and  a  monarch's 
cruel  pleasure,  exposed  16,511  human  being-s  to  all  the  miseries 
of  exile.  There  were  very  iew  countries  which  Avere  not  equally 
inhospitable  ;  for  edicts  of  expulsion  had  gone  forth  from  many 
of  the  continental  kingdoms.  Even  if  they  could  find  other 
homes,  the  confiscation  of  all  their  property  before  they  left 
England  exposed  them  to  multiplied  sufferings,  which  no  indi- 
vidual eff'orts  could  assuage;  and  the  loss  of  life  ever  attendant 
on  these  wholesale  expulsions  is  fearful.  The  greater  number 
probaljly  never  lived  to  reach  another  shore ;  and  to  what  retreats 
those  who  were  more  fortunate  betook  themselves,  history  does 
not  say.  From  this  date  (1290),  therefore,  all  trace  of  the  English 
Jews,  properly  so  called,  is  lost. 

Their  great  synagogue,  situated  in  Old  Jewry,  was  seized  by 
an  order  of  friars,  called  Fratres  de  Sacra  or  De  Pententia,  who 
had  not  been  long  established  in  England.  In  1305,  Robert  Fitz- 
walter,  the  greater  banner-bearer  of  the  city,  and  whose  house  it 
adjoined,  requested,  we  are  told  by  the  old  chroniclers,  that  it 
might  be  assigned  to  him ;   a  request  no  doubt  complied  with 
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in  return  for  a  good  round  sum  of  money.  During:  the  fifteenth 
century  it  belonged  to  two  or  three  successive  mayors,  and  was 
ultimately  degraded  into  a  tavern,  known  by  the  sign  of  the 
Windmill.  The  locality  of  this  early  Jewish  house  of  worship, 
however,  still  retains  its  name  and  associations  as  Old  Jewry. 

Their  valuable  libraries  at  Stamford  and  Oxford  were  appi'o- 
priated  by  the  neighbouring  monasteries.  From  that  at  Oxford, 
fifty  years  previous  to  their  expulsion,  Roger  Bacon  is  said  to 
have  derived  much  of  that  chemical  and  astronomical  informa- 
tion which  enabled  him  to  startle  the  age  in  which  he  lived  by 
the  boldness  and  novelty  of  his  views.  The  Babylonian  Talmud, 
a  series  of  gigantic  tomes,  of  Avhich,  and  of  lesser  works  com- 
piled from  them,  the  Jewish  libraries  were  composed,  contained 
elaborate  treatises  on  the  various  sciences  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  learned  in  the  middle  ages ;  including  of  course 
magic  and  astrology ;  and  as  it  was  to  the  Franciscan  convent 
at  6xford,  by  which  the  Hebrew  library  had  been  appropriated, 
that  Roger  Bacon  retreated  on  his  return  to  England  from  Paris, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  indebted  to 
the  Hebrew  books  thus  placed  within  his  reach. 

From  the  year  1290  to  1655  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  were 
closed  against  the  Jews.  No  attempt  ever  appears  to  have  been 
made  on  their  part  to  revoke  the  order  of  expulsion.  Oppression, 
perhaps,  had  left  too  blackened  traces  on  their  memories  for  Eng- 
land to  be  regarded  with  that  strong  feeling  of  local  attachment 
which  bound  them,  even  after  expulsion,  s"o  closely  to  Portu^'al 
and  Spain.  In  France  they  were  once  and  again  recalled  after 
beinff  expelled.  In  the  German  and  Italian  states  they  were  con- 
stantly persecuted  and  murdered  by  thousands,  but  never  cast 
forth  from  the  soil.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  they  had  always  held 
the  highest  offices,  not  only  in  the  schools,  but  in  the  state  and  the 
camp;  nay,  royalty  itself,  in  more  than  one  instance,  was  closely- 
connected  with  Jewish  blood.  Oppressive  exactments  and  de- 
grading distinctions  were  frequently  made,  but  never  interfered 
with  the  positions  of  trust  and  dignity  which  the  larger  portion 
of  the  nation  enjoyed;  so  that  wlien  the  edict  of  their  universal 
expulsion  from  the  peninsula  came  in  1492,  there  was  no  galling 
remembrance  of  debasing  misery  to  conquer  the  love  of  father- 
land, so  fondly  fostered  in  every  human  heart.  Notwithstanding 
the  danger  from  the  constant  dread  of  death,  if  discovered,  secret 
Jews  peopled  the  most  Catholic  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
The  extraordinary  skill  and  ingenuity  with  which  these  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Jews  preserved  their  secret,  and  their  numerous 
expedients  for  the  strictest  adherence  to  their  ancient  religion, 
under  the  semblance  of  most  orthodox  Catholicism,  constitute  a 
romance  in  history.  If  ever  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  the 
Inquisition,  however,  the  love  of  land  was  sacrificed  to  personal 
security;  the  suspected  individuals  taking  refuge  either  in 
Holland,  or  in  some  of  the  newly-discovered  East  and  West 
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India  Islands,  and  there  making-  public  profession  of  their  an- 
cient faith. 

Joseph  Ben  Israel  was  one  of  these  fugitives.  He  was  a  Por- 
tug-uese  Jew,  and  a  resident  of  Lisbon.  Suspicion  of  secretly 
following  Judaism  having  fallen  upon  him,  he  was  twice  incar- 
cerated by  the  Inquisition,  and  twice  released,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  proving  the  charge  against  him.  When  contined 
within  those  dangerous  precincts  a  third  time,  he  would  not 
wait  another  examination,  but  succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls 
of  his  prison,  and  secretly  flj'ing  from  Portugal,  bearing  with 
him  his  young  son  Menasseh.  At  Amsterdam,  where  Ben 
Israel  settled,  both  father  and  son  received  the  peculiar  covenant 
of  their  faith,  and  publicly  avowed  and  confessed  it.  In  the 
Jewish  college  of  that  city  Menasseh  Ben  Israel  received  his 
education ;  and  so  remarkable  was  his  progress  in  the  difficult 
studies  of  the  Hebrew  Accolyte,  that  when  only  seventeen  he 
succeeded  his  master,  Isaac  Uzieli,  as  preacher  in  the  synagogue 
and  expounder  of  the  Talmud,  and  commenced  the  then  difficult 
task  of  an-anging  and  amplifying  the  scanty  rules  of  the  Hebrew 
language  in  the  form  of  a  grammar — a  work  obtaining  him  much 
fame,  not  only  from  the  extreme  youth  of  the  writer,  but  also 
for  the  assistance  it  rendered  to  the  learned  men  of  all  countries 
in  the  attaining  of  a  language  so  little  known,  yet  so  much 
valued.  The  grammar  was  speedily  followed  by  numerous  other 
works,  written  both  in  Spanish  and  Latin.  Their  subject  is 
mostly  theology ;  but  Ben  Israel's  own  learning  was  not  confined 
to  sacred  subjects  alone.  "Well  versed  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic, 
Latin,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  he  not  only  wrote  these  lan- 
guages with  ease  and  fluency,  but  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  each,  and  had  thus,  by  extensive  culture  and  thought 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  acquired  larger  views  and  senti- 
ments than  were  possessed  by  the  generality"  of  his  race. 

The  confiscation  of  all  his  paternal  property  at  Lisbon  com- 
pelled him  to  resort  to  commerce — an  interruption  to  his  literary 
pursuits  which  he  would  have  gladly  eluded  ;  but,  already  a 
husband  and  a  father,  he  met  the  necessity  cheerfully,  and  soon 
became  as  influential  and  as  highly  respected  in  commercial 
aflairs  as  in  literature ;  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  many 
and  pressing  calls  of  business,  he  never  allowed  his  labours  to 
relax.  After  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  he  visited,  partly  for 
pleasure  and  partly  on  business,  the  JBrazils,  where  his  brother- 
in-law  and  partner  resided.  It  was  a  very  unusual  thing  in 
those  days  for  any  Hebrew  to  travel :  the  minute  and  numerous 
ordinances  of  the  Talmud  interfering  too  closely  with  daily  life, 
and  rendering  it  difficult  to  obey  them  anywhere  save  in  cities, 
where  there  were  communities  of  Jews, 

But  Menasseh  Ben  Israel,  while  he  gloried  in  being  inwardly 
and  outwardly  a  follower  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  had  a  min^ 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  the  form  and  the  spirit.     The 
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death  of  his  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  occurred  soon 
after  his  return  from  Brazil,  and  caused  him  such  intense  grief, 
as,  according  to  his  own  acknovvledgment,  to  render  him  incap- 
able of  the  least  mental  exertion.  His  only  comfort  and  resource 
was  the  perusal  of  that  Holy  Book  uhich  had  been  the  origin 
and  end  of  all  his  studies.  It  did  not  fail  him  in  his  grief;  and 
after  some  severe  struggle.*,  energy  returned. 

His  literary  fame  had  procured  him  the  intimacy  and  friend- 
ship of  the  most  eminent  and  learned  men  throughout  Europe. 
Amongst  these  was  John  Thurloe,  who,  in  the  year  1651,  had 
g'one  to  the  Hague  as  secretary  to  St  John  and  Strickland,  am- 
bassadors from  England  to  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces. 
During  his  stay  in  Plolland  he  became  acquainted  with  Ben 
Israel,  and  with  his  earnest  but  then  apparently  fruitless  wishes 
for  the  readmission  of  his  nation  into  England.  In  1G53, 
Thurloe  became  secretary  of  state  to  Cromwell ;  and,  discovering' 
the  enlarged  and  liberal  ideas  which  the  Protector  individually 
entertained,  he  ventured,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  invite 
Menasseh  Ben  Israel  to  the  court  of  England,  and  introduced  him 
to  Cromwell  in  1655.  The  independence,  the  amiable  qualities, 
and  the  great  learning  of  the  Jewish  stranger,  obtained  Cromwell's 
undisguised  friendship  and  regard.  Three  liundred  and  sixtj'- 
live  years  had  elapsed  since  a  Jew  had  stood  on  British  ground ; 
and  during  that  interval  many  changes  and  improvements, 
national  and  social,  had  taken  place.  The  reformation  had  freed 
England  from  the  galling  fetters  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
which  must  ever  attend  the  general  suppression  of  the  word  of 
truth.  Increase  of  toleration  towards  the  Jews  was  already 
visible  in  those  parts  of  the  continent  which  were  under  Pro- 
testant jurisdiction ;  and  it  was  therefore  extremely  natural  in 
Menasseh  Ben  Israel  to  regard  England  as  one  of  those  favourite 
countries  of  Providence,  where  his  brethren  might  enjoy  security 
and  rest. 

Whether  or  not  a  formal  act  of  readmission  was  passed  dur- 
ing the  Protectorship,  is  to  this  day  a  question.  On  the  4th  of 
December  1655  a  council  was  held  at  Whitehall,  composed  of 
the  Lord  Chief- Justice  Glynn,  Lord -Chief  Baron  Steele,  the 
lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London,  and  sundry  merchants  and 
divines,  to  consider  the  proposals  of  Menasseh  Ben  Israel,  which 
may  be  condensed  into  the  following: — 1.  That  the  Hebrew 
nation  should  be  received  and  admitted  into  the  commonwealth 
under  the  express  protection  of  his  highness,  who  was  intreated 
to  command  all  g-enerals  and  heads  of  armies,  under  oath,  to 
defend  them  as  his  other  English  subjects  on  all  occasions.  2. 
That  public  synagogues,  and  the  proper  observance  of  their  reli- 
gion, should  be  allowed  the  Jews,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
all  countries  under  English  jurisdiction.  3.  'J'hat  a  cemetery 
or  grave-yard  out  of  the  town  should  be  allowed  them,  without 
hindrance   from   ariy.      4.   That   they  should   be   permitted   to 
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merchandise  as  others,  o.  That  a  person  of  quahty  shcukl  be 
appointed  to  receive  the  passports  of  all  foreign  Jews  who  might 
land  in  England,  and  oblige  them  by  oath  to  maintain  fealty  to 
the  commonwealth.  G.  That  licence  should  be  g'ranted  to  the 
heads  of  the  SA'nag'ogue,  with  the  assistance  of  officers  from  their 
own  nation,  to  judge  and  determine  all  diiferences  according  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  with  liberty  to  appeal  thence  to  the  civil  judges 
of  the  land.  7.  That  in  case  there  should  be  any  laws  against 
the  nation  still  existing,  they  should,  in  the  first  place,  and  before 
all  things,  be  revoked,  that  by  such  means  the  Jews  might  re- 
main in  greater  security  under  the  safeguard  and  protection  of 
his  serene  highness. 

The  council  met  again  on  the  7th,  12th,  and  14th  of  December, 
on  the  last  of  which  days,  according  to  some  authorities,  the 
Jews  were  formally  admitted ;  but,  according  to  others,  the 
conncil  reassembled  on  the  18th,  and  dissolved  without  either 
adjournment  or  decision,  the  judges  only  declai-ing  that  there 
was  no  law  prohibiting  the  return  of  the  Jews.  Burton,  in  his 
History  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  relates  that  the  divines  Avere  divided 
in  opinion  ;  but  on  some  asserting  that  the  Scriptures  promised 
their  conversion,  the  Protector  replied,  "that  if  there  were  such 
promise,  means  must  be  taken  to  accomplish  it,  which  is  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  cannot  be  had,  iniless  they 
were  admitted  where  the  gospel  was  publicly  preached." 

Thomas  Violet,  a  goldsmith,  drew  up  a  petition  in  1660  to 
Charles  11.  and  his  parliament,  intreating  that  the  JeAvs  might 
be  expelled  from  England,  and  their  property  confiscated ;  and 
in  this  petition  he  asserts  that,  in  consequence  of  the  decided 
disapproval  of  the  clergj'  in  the  celebrated,  council  of  16o5,  the 
proposal  for  their  readmission  had  been  totally  laid  aside. 
Bishop  Burnett,  in  his  "  History  of  his  own  Times,"  refutes  this 
assertion,  and  declares  that,  after  attentively  hearing  the  debates, 
Cromwell  and  his  council  freely  granted  Ben  Israel's  requests ; 
and  this  appears  realh'  to  have  been  the  case,  for  the  very  next 
year,  1056,  a  synagogue  for  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews 
was  erected  in  King's  Street,  Duke's  Place,  and  a  burial-ground 
at  Mile  End,  now  the  site  of  the  hospital  for  the  same  congrega- 
tion, taken  on  a  lease  for  nine  hundred  and  ninetj'-nine  years. 

Leaving  the  question,  then,  as  to  whether  or  not  an  act  of  re- 
admission  really  passed,  it  is  evident  that  the  deed  of  toleration, 
granted  from  the  Protector  individually,  did  as  much  for  the 
real  interests  of  the  Jews  as  any  formal  parliamentary  enactments 
From  that  time  the  Jewish  nation  have  found  a  secure  and  peace- 
ful home,  not  in  England  alone,  but  in  all  tlie  British  possessions. 
We  shall  perceive,  as  we  proceed,  that  prejudice  was  still  often 
and  violently  at  work  against  them;  but  though  it  embittered 
their  social  position,  it  did  not  interfere  with  their  personal 
security,  or  prevent  the  public  observance  of  their  faith. 

The  pen  of  ^Menasseh  Ben  Israel  had  not  been  idle  during  this 
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period  of  solicitation  and  suspense.  Under  the  title  of  "Vin- 
dicie  Judfeorum"  ("  Defence  of  the  Jews"),  he  published  a  work 
in  which  he  abiy  and  fully  refuted  the  infamous  charg'es  which 
in  darker  ag-es  had  been  levelled  ag-ainst  his  brethren.  He  had 
received,  too,  his  deg'ree  as  physician ;  and  thus  united  the  in- 
dustry and  information  requisite  for  three  professions — literature, 
commerce,  and  medicine.  "  He  was  a  man,"  we  are  told,  "with- 
out passion,  without  Ipvity,  and  without  opulence."  Persevering 
and  independent,  full  of  kindly  affection,  and  susceptible  of  strong' 
emotion,  with  all  the  loftiness  of  the  Spanish  character,  tempered, 
however,  with  qualities  which  gained  for  him  the  regard  of  the 
best  and  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  He  did  not  continue  in 
England — though  it  has  been  said  he  was  solicited  to  do  so  by 
Cromwell — but  rejoined  his  brother  at  Middleburg'  in  Zealand, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1657. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  beheld  the  Jews  frequently  attacked 
and  seriously  annoyed  by  popular  prejudice ;  but  their  actual 
position  as  British  subjects  remained  undisturbed.  Thomas 
Violet's  petition  we  have  already  noticed ;  but  its  vindictive 
spirit  did  harm  only  to  its  orig-inator.  Four  years  afterwards, 
the  security  of  their  persons  and  property  being  threatened,  they 
appealed  to  the  king,  who  declared  in  council,  that  as  long-  as 
they  demeaned  themselves  peaceably,  and  with  submission  to 
the  laws,  they  should  continue  to  receive  the  same  favours  as 
formerly.  At  Surinam,  the  following  year,  the  British  govern- 
ment, by  proclamation,  contirmed  all  their  privileges,  g-uaran- 
teed  the  full  enjoyment  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  rites, 
and  ceremonies ;  adding,  that  any  summons  issued  against  them 
on  their  Sabbaths  and  holidays  should  be  null  and  void;  and 
that,  except  on  urgent  occasions,  they  should  not  be  called  upon 
for  any  public  duties  on  those  days.  That  civil  cases  should  be 
decided  by  their  elders,  and  that  they  might  bequeath  their  pro- 
perty according  to  their  own  law  of  inheritance.  All  foi-eign 
Jews  settling  there  were  recognised  as  British-born  subjects, 
and  included  in  the  above-enumerated  privileges.  As  a  proof 
how  strongly  the  affections  of  the  Hebrews  were  engaged  to- 
wards England  by  this  exhibition  of  tolerance,  we  may  mention 
that  when  Surinam  was  conquered  by,  and  finally  ceded  to  the 
Dutch,  although  their  privileges  were  all  confirmed  by  the  con- 
querors, they  gave  up  their  homes,  synagogues,  and  lands,  and 
braved  all  the  discomforts  of  removal,  and  settled  in  Jamaica  and 
other  English  colonies,  rather  than  Live  under  a  government 
hostile  to  Great  Britain.* 

In  1673  we  find  prejudice  again  busy,  in  an  indictment, 
charging  the  Jews  with  unlawfully  meeting  for  public  worship. 

*  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana,  situated  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
South  America,  is  still  almost  peopled  with  Jews  ;  but  they  are  emigrants 
from  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Europe,  not  descendants  of  the  former 
Anglo-Jewish  settlers. 
14 
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They  agrain  unhesitatino-ly  appealed  to  the  king",  petitioning 
that,  during  their  stay  in  England,  they  might  be  unmolested, 
or  that  time  might  be  allowed  them  to  withdraw  from  the 
country.  Charles,  pursuing  his  previous  policy,  peremptorily 
commanded  that  all  proceedings  against  them  should  cease; 
and  during  the  remainder  of  his  reig-n  no  further  molestation 
occurred. 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.  old  prejudices  were  renewed, 
and  thirty-seven  Jewish  merchants  were  arrested  on  the  Ex- 
change for  no  crime  or  fault,  but  simply  from  their  non-attend- 
ance on  any  church.  Certain  writs  in  statute  23  of  Elizabeth, 
instituted,  probably,  to  suppress  innovations  in  Protestantism^ 
were  the  pretext  for  this  aggression.  James,  as  his  brother  had 
done,  befriended  the  Jews ;  and  summoning-  a  council  composed 
of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  his  realm,  both  church  and  laymen, 
declared  "  that  they  should  not  be  troubled  on  this  account,  but 
they  should  quietly  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  as 
long  as  they  behaved  themselves  dutifully  and  obediently  to  the 
government." 

The  foregoing  was  the  last  public  annoyance  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  England.  In  1690,  indeed,  a  petition  was  sent 
to  King  William  III.  from  the  council  of  Jamaica,  that  all  Jews 
should  be  made  to  quit  the  island;  but  it  was  positively  refused. 
And  we  infer  that  King  William's  sentiments  towards  the  Israel- 
ites must  have  been  even  more  favourable  than  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors, from  the  circumstance  that  a  great  increase  of  Jews 
took  place  in  England  during  his  reign.  Until  this  reign,  one 
synagogue  had  sufiSced  ;  the  service  and  laws  of  which  were  con- 
ducted according  to  the  principles  of  the  Spanish  Jews.  In  1692 
the  first  German  synagogue  was  erected  in  Broad  Court,  Duke's 
Place ;  and  from  that  time  two  distinct  bodies  of  Jews,  known 
as  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  German  and  Dutch,  have  been 
naturalised  in  England.  No  new  privileges  were  granted  them, 
however,  during  the  i-eigns  of  either  William  or  Anne. 

It  is  not  till  the  ninth  year  of  George  I.,  1723,  that  we  can  dis- 
cover a  parliamentary  acknowledgment  of  their  being  British 
subjects ;  granting  them  a  privilege,  which,  in  the  present  age, 
it  would  appear  meagre  enough,  "but  which,  at  the  time  of  its 
bestowal,  marked  a  very  decided  advance  in  popular  enlighten- 
ment. "  ^\'^lenever  any  of  his  majesti/'s  subjects,  professing  the 
Jeicish  relif/ion,  shall  present  themselves  to  take  the  oath  of 
adjuration,  the  words  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian  shall  be  omitted 
out  of  the  said  oath  ;  and  the  taking  of  it  by  such  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Jewish  religion  without  the  words  aforesaid,  in  the 
manner  as  Jews  are  admitted  to  be  sworn  to  give  evidence  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  taking." 

In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  1740,  another  act  of  parliament 
passed,  recognising  all  Jews  who  resided  in  the  American  colonies, 
or  had  served  as  mariners  during  the  war  two  years  in  British 
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ships,  as  "  natural  bora  subjects,  without  taking-  the  sacrament." 
Thirteen  years  afterwards,  the  naturalisation  bill  passed,  but  was 
repealed  the  year  following-,  according-  to  the  petitions  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  other  Eiig-lish  towns.  Since  then  the  Jews  have 
gradually  gained  ground  in  social  consideration  ;  but  all  attempts 
to  place  them  on  an  exact  equality  with  other  British  subjects  of 
all  religious  denominations,  by  removing  the  disabilities  which 
the  more  fondly  they  cling  to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  the 
more  heavily  oppress  them,  have  as  yet  been  unavailing. 

By  the  multitudes,  the  Jews  are  still  considered  aliens  and 
foreigners  ;  supposed  to  be  separated  by  an  antiquated  creed  and 
pecuhar  customs  from  sympathy  and  fellowship— little  known 
and  still  less  understood.  Yet  they  are,  in  fact,  Jews  only  in  theiy 
religion  —  Englishmen  in  everything  else.  In  point  of  fact, 
therefore,  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Jews  of  Great  Britain 
labour  are  the  last  relic  of  religious  intolerance.  That  which 
they  chiefly  complain  of  is,  being  subjected  to  take  an  oath  con- 
trary to  their  religious  feelings  when  appointed  to  certain  offices. 
In  being  called  to  the  bar,  this  oath,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  is 
not  pressed,  and  a  periodical  act  of  indemnity  shelters  the  delin- 
quent. Jews,  therefore,  now  practise  at  the  bar,  but  onh^  by 
sufferance.  The  same  indulgence  has  not  been  extended  to 
entering  parliament,  and  consequently  no  Jew  is  practically 
eligibleas  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Is  it  not  dis- 
creditable to  the  common  sense  of  the  age  that  such  anomalies 
should  exist  in  reference  to  this  well-disposed  and,  in  every 
respect,  naturalised  portion  of  the  community  ? 

SOCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JEWS. 

In  externals,  and  in  all  secular  thoughts  and  actions,  the 
English  naturalised  Jew  is,  as  already  mentioned,  an  English- 
man, and  his  family  is  reared  with  the  education  and  accom- 
plishments of  other  members  of  the  community.  Only  in  some 
private  and  personal  characteristics,  and  in  religious  belief,  does 
the  Jew  differ  from  his  neighbours.  Many  of  the  British  Jews 
are  descended  from  families  who  resided  some  time  in  Spain  ; 
others  trace  their  origin  to  families  from  Germany.  There  have 
always  been  some  well-defined  differences  in  the  appearance,  the 
language,  and  the  manners  of  these  two  classes.  The  Spanish 
Hebrews  had  occupied  so  high  a  position  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
that  even  in  their  compulsory  exile  their  peculiarly  high  and. 
honourable  principles,  their  hatred  of  all  meanness,  either  in 
thought  or  act,  their  wealth,  their  exclusiveness,  and  strong 
attachment  to  each  other,  caused  their  community  to  resemble 
a  little  knot  of  Spanish  princes,  rather  than  the  cowed  and 
bending  bargain-seeking  individuals  usually  known  as  Jews. 

The  constant  and  enslaving  pei-secution  of  the  German 
Hebrews  had  naturally  enough  produced  on  their  characters  a 
verv  different  effect.  Nothing  degrades  the  moral  character 
ic 
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more  effectually  than  debasing  treatment.  To  regard  an  indi- 
vidual as  incapable  of  honour,  charity,  and  truth,  as  always 
seeking  to  gratit'y  personal  interest,  is  more  than  likely  to  make 
him  such.  Confined  to  degrading  employment,  with  minds 
narrowed,  as  the  natural  consequence — allowed  no  other  pursuit 
than  that  of  usury,  with  its  minor  branches,  pawnbroking  and 
old  clothes  selling — -it  was  not  very  strange,  that  when  the  Ger- 
man Hebrews  did  make  their  way  into  England,  and  were  com- 
pelled, for  actual  subsistence,  still  to  follow  these  occupations, 
that  their  brethren  from  Spain  should  keep  aloof,  and  shrink 
from  all  connexion  with  them.  Time,  however,  looks  on  many 
curious  changes :  not  only  are  the  mutual  prejudices  of  the 
Jews  subsiding',  but  the  position  of  the  two  parties  is  ti'ansposed. 
The  Germans,  making  good  use  of  peace  and  freedom,  have 
advanced,  not  in  wealth  alone  (for  that  even  when  oppressed, 
they  contrived  to  possess),  but  in  enlightenment,  influence,  and 
respectability.  Time,  and  closer  connexions  with  the  Spanish 
Hebrews,  will  no  doubt  produce  still  further  improvements. 

These  distinguishing  characteristics,  which  we  have  just  pointed 
out,  belong,  with  some  modifications,  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich  of  these  two  Jewish  sects.  The  faults  of  the  poor  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Jews  are  so  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  native  Spaniards,  that  they  can  easily  be  traced  to 
their  long  naturalisation  in  that  country.  Pride  is  their  pre- 
dominant and  most  unhappy  failing-;  for  it  not  only  prevents 
their  advancing  themselves,  either  socially  or  mentally,  but 
renders  powei'less  every  effort  made  for  their  improvement.  The 
Germans,  more  willing  to  work,  and  push  forward  their  own 
fortunes,  and  less  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  they  employ,  are 
more  successful  as  citizens,  and  as  a  class  are  less  difficult  to 
guide.  Both  parties  would  be  improved  by  the  interchange  of 
qualities.  And  comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  this  union  will  be  effected  on  British 
ground,  and  that  the  idle  distinctions  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
Dutch  and  German,  will  be  lost  and  consolidated  in  the  proud 
designation  of  British  Jews. 

The  domestic  manners  of  both  the  German  and  the  Spanish 
Jews  in  Great  Britain,  are  so  exactly  similar  to  those  of  their 
British  brethren,  that  were  it  not  for  the  observance  of  the  seventh 
day  instead  of  the  first,  the  prohibition  of  certain  meats,  and  the 
celebration  of  certain  solemn  festivals  and  rites,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  a  Jewish  from  a  native  household.  The  cha- 
racteristics so  often  assigned  to  them  in  tales  professing  to  intro- 
duce a  Jew  or  a  Jewish  family,  are  almost  all  incorrect,  being 
drawn  either  from  the  impressions  of  the  past,  or  from  some 
special  case,  or  perhaps  from  attention  to  some  Pole,  Spaniard, 
or  Turk,  who  may  just  as  well  be  a  Polish  or  Spanish  Christian, 
or  Turkish  ^Mussulman,  as  a  Jew.  These  great  errors  in  deli- 
neation arise  from  the  supposition,  that  because  they  are  Hebrews 
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they  must  be  different  from  anj  otliei'  race.  They  are  distinct  in 
feature  and  relig'ion,  but  in  nothing  else.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
human  race,  they  are,  as  individuals,  neither  wholly  good  nor 
wholly  bad  ;  as  a  people,  their  virtues  very  greatly  predominate. 
Even  in  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  classes,  we  never  find 
those  awful  crimes  with  which  the  public  records  teem.  A 
Jewish  murderer,  adulterer,  burglar,  or  even  petty  thief,  is 
actually  unknown.  This  may  perhaps  arise  from  the  fact,  that 
the  numerous  and  well-ordered  charities  of  the  Jews  prevent 
those  horrible  cases  of  destitution,  and  the  consequent  tempta- 
tions to  sin,  from  which  such  a  mass  of  crime  proceeds.  A 
Jewish  beggar  by  profession  is  a  character  unheard  of;  nor  do 
we  ever  find  the  blind  or  deformed  belonging  to  this  people 
lingering  about  the  streets.  The  virtues  of  the  Jews  are  essen- 
tially of  the  domestic  and  social  kind.  The  English  are  noted 
for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  their  firesides,  and  in  this 
loveliest  school  of  virtue,  the  Hebrews  not  only  equal,  but  in 
some  instances  surpass,  their  neighbours.  From  the  highest 
classes  to  the  most  indigent,  affection,  reverence,  and  tenderness 
mark  their  domestic  intercourse.  Three,  sometimes  four  gene- 
rations, maybe  found  dwelling  together — the  woman  performing 
the  blended  duties  of  parent,  wife,  and  child;  the  man  those  of 
husband,  father,  and  son.  As  members  of  a  community,  they  ai'e 
industrious,  orderly,  temperate,  and  contented  ;  as  citizens,  they 
are  faithful,  earnest,  and  active ;  as  the  native  denizens  of  Great 
Britain,  ever  ready  to  devote  their  wealth  and  personal  service 
in  the  cause  of  their  adopted  land. 

Both  the  Spanish  and  German  congregations  have  their  re- 
spective charities,  either  founded  by  benevolent  individuals,  or 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  annual  subsci-iptions. 
There  are  schools  for  poor  children  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
from  the  infant  too  young  to  walk,  to  the  youth  or  maiden  ready 
for  apprenticeship ;  orphan  asylums  and  orphan  societies  for 
clothing,  educating,  maintaining,  and  apprenticing  both  male 
and  female  orphans ;  hospitals  for  the  sick,  comprising  also 
establishments  for  lying-in  women,  and  an  asylum  for  the  aged; 
societies,  far  too  numerous  to  specify  by  name,  for  clothing  the 
poor ;  for  relieving  by  donations  of  meat,  bread,  and  coals ;  for 
cheering  the  needy  at  festivals ;  for  visiting  and  relieving  poor 
women,  when  confined,  at  their  own  dwellings,  and  enabling 
them  to  adhere  to  the  rites  of  their  religion  in  naming  their 
infants ;  for  allowing  the  indigent  blind  a  certain  sum  weekly, 
which  they  forfeit  if  ever  seen  begging  about  the  streets ;  for 
granting-  loans-  to  the  industrious  poor,  or  gifts  if  needed ;  for 
outfitting  boys  who  are  to  quit  the  country,  and  granting 
rewards  for  good  behaviour  to  seiwants  and  apprentices  ;  for  fur- 
nishing persons  to  sit  up  with  the  sick  poor,  and  granting  a  certain 
sum  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  families  during  the  seven  days' 
mourning  for  the  dead,  a  period  by  the  Jews  always  kept  sacred; 
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fcr  relieving-  distressed  aliens  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  •  and 
amongst  the  Portuguese,  for  g-ranting-  marriag-e-portions/twice 
m  the  year,  to  one  or  more  fatherless  g-irls,  and  for  o-ivino-  pen- 
sions to  wido\rs.  There  are  also  almshouses  for  twenty-four 
poor  women  annexed  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  syna^o-ue 
and  others  m  Cxlobe  Lane  for  ten  respectable  poor  families  of^he' 
same  congreg-ation  ;  and  not  many  years  ago,  a  philanthropic 
individual  (A.  L  Moses,  Esq.  of  Aldg-ate)  erected  almshouses  for 
twelve  poor  families  of  the  German  congresration,  with  a  syna- 
gogue attached,  in  Bethnal  Green  Road,  at  his  own  sole  ex- 
pense. 

_  When  we  remember  how  small  is  the  number  of  Jewish  denizens 
m  the  great  city  ot  London,  compared  with  its  Christian  popula- 
tion, and  observe  the  variety  and  number  of  these  charities,  we 
are  surely  borne  out  in  our  assertion,  that  benevolence  is  a  very 
marked  characteristic  of  the  Jews.  Nor  is  it  a  virtue  confined 
to  the  rich.  Beautiful  is  that  charity  which  is  shown  by  the 
poor  to  the  poor,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  Jews  excel.  To  relieve 
the  needy,  and  open  the  hand  wide  to  their  poor  brother,  is  a 
repeated  y-entorced  command  of  their  relio-ion,  which  they  lite- 
rally and  lovingly  obey.  On  the  eve  of  their  gTeat  festival,  the 
Passover,  the  door  of  the  poorest  dwellino-  maV  be  found  open, 
an  extra  plate  knife,  and  fork  laid  on  the  frugal  table :  and 
whoever  needs  food,  or  even  lodging,  for  that  holy  festival,  may 
freely  enter  and  appropriate  to  himself  the  reserved  seat.  That 
he  may  be  quite  a  stranger  is  of  little  consequence ;  he  is  a 
Hebrew  and  needy,  and  is  therefore  welcome  to  the  same  fare  as 
the  tamily  themselves  partake. 

Nor  are  these  charities  confined  only  to  their  own  race  •  they 
never  refuse  assistance,  according  to  their  means,  whatever  may 
be  the  creed.  Neither  prejudiced  nor  penurious  in  calls  of  philan- 
thropy, their  heart  is  open  as  their  hand  ;  and  if  they  amass  g-old 
too  eagerly,  the  fault  is  in  some  degree  atoned  by  the  use  to 
which  It  13  applied.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  as  time  rolls 
on  and  even  the  remembrance  of  persecution  is  lost  in  the  peace 
and  freedom  ,^h,ch  will  be  secured  them,  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
heart  will  be  en  arged;  and  that  while  they  shall  still  retain  their 
energy  and  skill  on  the  Exchange  and  in  the  mart,  literature  and 
art  will  enliven  and  dignify  their  hours  at  home.  We  may 
mention  as  a  hopeful  symptom  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
Jews  and  General  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution"  (the 
Sussex  Hall  of  Leadenhall  Street).  Here  Spanish  and  Gei-man 
Jews  meet  on  common  ground;  classes,  lectures,  and  an  excel- 
lent library  are  open  alike  to  the  artisan,  the  tradesman,  the 
merchant,  the  professor,  and  the  idler;  and  from  the  eagerness 
with  which  all  classes  avail  themselves  of  the  advantajres  afforded 
cLted  '"•"''^"''^°"'  ^^^^oul'i  appear  that  its  value  isdulyappre- 
The  domestic  goTernment  of  the  Hebrews  is  very  simple 
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Each  synag'og'ue  is,  as  it  were,  a  little  independent  state,  g'overned 
by  a  sort  of  parliament,  consisting'  of  parnassini  or  wardens, 
fjabo]]  or  treasui-er,  and  elders,  with  an  attendant  secretary,  the 
cong-regation  of  the  synngogue  being  like  the  members  of  a 
state.  The  wardens  have  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  congregation :  the  treasurer,  the  charge  of  all  the 
sums  coming  into  his  hands  for  the  use  of  the  congregation,  and 
of  their  expenditure.  These  officers  are  elected  yearly — two 
wardens  being  chosen  about  Easter,  which  is  generally  the  time 
of  the  Jewish  Passover ;  and  two  more,  and  the  treasurer,  about 
Michaelmas,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Jewish  feast  of  Tabernacles. 
Four  wardens,  or  parnassim,  therefore,  act  together ;  each  per- 
forming the  part  of  president  three  months  alternately,  and 
during  the  time  of  his  presidency,  considered  as  the  civil  head 
of  the  little  community,  and  receiving  certain  honours  accord- 
ingly. 

The  wardens  and  treasurer,  attended  by  the  secretary,  whose 
business  it  is  to  take  note  of  their  proceedings,  and  bring  cases 
before  them  for  their  consideration,  meet  once  or  twice  a-week 
in  a  large  chamber  adjoining  the  synagogue,  to  make  grants  of 
monies,  distribute  relief,  and  endeavour,  by  strict  examination 
and  impartial  judgment,  to  settle  all  causes  and  disputes  accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  institutions,  and  penalties  of  the  Jewish  state 
(that  is,  synagogue),  and  so  prevent  the  scandal  of  bringing  petty 
offences  and  domestic  differences  before  the  English  law.  If, 
however,  they  cannot  succeed  in  making  peace,  or  the  offence  is 
of  so  grave  a  nature  as  to  interfere  with  the  British  laws,  the 
offender  is  indicted  before  the  lord  mayor,  and  must  take  his 
trial  as  any  other  English  subject. 

When  questions  of  general  importance  are  agitated,  the  gaboy, 
or  treasurer,  summon  the  elders  to  monthly  meetings ;  where, 
in  conjunction  with  the  wardens,  the  subject  is  discussed,  and 
decided  by  a  majority.  If  the  votes  are  equal,  the  president  is 
allowed  the  casting  vote  in  addition  to  his  own ;  but  all  reso- 
lutions passed  at  one  meeting  must  be  confirmed  in  the  next,  to 
be  considered  valid. 

No  member  of  the  synagogue  can  be  an  elder,  unless  he  has 
served  or  been  elected  a  warden  or  treasurer ;  but  there  are  some 
meetings  to  which,  in  the  Spanish  congregation,  all  the  members 
of  the  synagogue  are  summoned,  women  as  well  as  men  ;  all,  in 
short,  of  either  sex  Avho  pay  a  tax  to  the  synagogue ;  the  paying- 
of  which  tax,  o\\jinta,  as  it  is  called,  constitutes  a  member. 
There  is  no  fixed  assessment,  but  each  member  is  taxed  according' 
to  his  means. 

These  remarks,  however,  refer  principally  to  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  congregation;  the  Dutch  and  German  differs  in  some 
minor  points,  such  as  having  three  wardens  instead  of  four,  who 
serve  sometimes  two  years  instead  of  one.  And  in  addition  to 
the  v/ardens  and  treasurer,  they  have  an  overseer  of  the  poor 
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and  seven  elders,  who  are  annually  elected  from  the  members  of 
the  vestry,  and  regularly  attend  at  monthlv  or  vestn  m?etin„-s 
onn.n^  with  the  honorary  officers,  wardens,  &c    a-c"mSe' 
who  deliberate  on  all  matters  essential  to  the  cono^-eo-atrn     tu  ' 
vestry  ot  the  Germans,  like  the  elders  of  thePort^o^ese  Ls^ts 

omTef  ""t^I  T  ^'''  P'*^"?^'-^  ^^^"  ^^^^-^^'1  to=th  honor  ry 
olhces.  Then-  duty  is  to  attend  all  special  and  quarterly  meej 
luos  for  the  g-eneral  government  of  the  synao-oo-ue  "^ 

In  both  synag-oo-ues,  Spanish  and  German"  all  members  re 
siding  within  twelve  miles  of  the  synao-oo-u'e  are  el^ible  for 
either  of  the  honorary  offices,  and  are  "elected  bv  blllo-^tl. 
sjdent  in  this,  as  in  ither  cases,  ha^in^  tt  /ast wVo  e  "no" 
election  IS  considered  valid  without  a  majority  of  se^en  votes 
J  fine  i?  wl?  "'''^  r^  "•  ""^  "'^^  acc%t,^but  is  subject  7o 
^flT^f '  111  ^T'  ""Jl"''  incapacitated  for  the  duties  of  the 
office  oy  ill  health  or  old  age.  Persons  above  seventy  years  of 
age  are  exempted  from  the  line.  ^  ^  ^^ 

In  London,  we  might  almost  say  in  En-laml,  there  is  but  onp 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  synagogue;  that^foun  led  by  Menlsseh 
Ben  Israel  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  Tbp  Povrr,  "^  ^'lenassen 
multiplied  that  not  only  have  ^twLr  ^or^fi^e^ratoti:  ?n 
London  but  form  a  congregation  in  almost  eve^  ?ro^  incia^ 
town.  It  13  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  a  family  of"  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  extraction  established  elsewhere  tlian  in  London  • 
but  wherever  the  Germans  can  discover  an  open  no-  fo,  bu  ^°  l' 
there  they  will  be  found  active  and  perseverin'.?  se  f-sat  sfied 
and  happy;  ever  on  the  alert  for  the  increase  of  wea  th  ani  imt 
over-scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  its  acquiremen  The  synf 
totnTiTi^Z't  ''''Sreg.tions,  therefore,  in  the  piovSda 
touns.  It  should  be  remembered,  all  belon-  to  this  bodv  and 
S  Zn^Jr^'tf  ^-^  -P--ntatives  of  «//  the  BriSj^^s 
tlJl  T  '  -  """^  belonging  to  the  Germans  has  its  own  o-oven.: 
S  n'  '"""'"'^  '^'■''■''  ^'-  ''^'  superintend  the  atf.irs  of 
t  eir  own  congregations,  rich  and  poor.  Formerly  they  were 
a  considered  tributary  to  the  great  iynagoo-ue  of  Duke'?Place 
but  they  are  now  independent,  and  the  bond  of  union  beino-  one 

I  stThS-eMrn  °'  ^"^T""*'  ^^"'";  ^"^"•^'^-^  -^d  seve^fiu"! 
lests  hd^e  been  preserved  in  mutual  harmony. 

has"two  oi^^n"  '^'  ^^';«^dy-mentioned  officers,  each  svnago^•ue 
lias  tMo  or  more  deputies,  elected  every  seven  years  "as  renrP 
Tt  i"T:  fl""'  -^"^'"^  ""''T  '"^  ^^-  British  .^vSrn^nt  tCI 
conceinin^  the  Hebrew  communities  throuo-hout  the  British 
empn^.  In  cases  of  general  national  importance,  they  mee^ 
Eion^  to'ir''  If  then  reporting  the  Lult  of  thS  Tel - 
bei.tion.  to  their  elders  and  constituents,  for  such  in  fact  are 

cdvin''t?-'""^''^''^r'  ^y  ^-^^^  '^'y  ^'■'^  'Elected"  and  re! 
posed  =  oZrr''-'^'^l'''''^^^  ''  ^^-'"^  the  measures 'po- 
posed.     On  all  occasions  of  public  rejoicing,  as  in  the  accession 
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of  a  sovereio-n  or  national  victory,  &c.  it  is  the  office  of  the 
deputies  to  address  the  sovereig:n  in'the  name  of  all  their  brethren  ; 
and  in  cases  of  petitions  for  increased  privileges  for  themselves, 
or  relief  for  their  oppressed  nation  in  other  lands — as  at  the  time 
of  the  Damascus  persecution,  or  the  recent  Russian  ukase— it  is 
their  duty  to  wait  upon  the  premier,  or  any  of  the  ministers  in 
office,  and  request  their  interference. 

JEWS  OF  COl^TINEXTAL  EUROPE. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  Jews,  Great  Britain  at  present  occu- 
pies a  .position  between  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
France,  and  Belg-ium,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Germany  and  Russia, 
with  some  other  countries,  on  the  other.  In  the  United  States, 
Jews  are  elii;:ible  to  all  civil  offices ;  and  there  it  is  far  from 
uncommon  to  find  Jews  performing  the  functions  of  judges  of 
the  hiirher  courts,  sheriffs,  and  members  of  congress.  All  this 
is  exac'tly  as  it  should  be.  In  France,  Jews  are  hkewise  eligible 
for  civil  offices  without  violation  of  conscience;  and  also  in 
Belgium,  the  Jews  are  not  proscribed  in  the  manner  they  too 
frequently  have  been. 

Religious  toleration  cannot  be  said  to  extend  farther  in  con- 
tinental Europe  than  through  France  and  the  Netherlands.  As 
respects  the  treatment  of  Jews,  most  continental  nations  are  still 
less  or  more  floundering  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages._  In 
many  nations  the  Jews  are  still  liable  to  insults,  oppressions, 
banishment,  and  even  at  intervals  to  torture  and  massacre.  The 
same  charge  of  kidnapping  and  murdering  Christian  children 
is  in  Poland,  Prussia,  and  many  parts  of  Germany,  constantly 
fulminated  against  them— rousing  the  easily-kindled  wrath  and 
hate  of  the  more  ignorant,  and  occasioning  such  assaults  as  fre- 
quently demand  the  interference  of  the  military  to  subdue — a,nd 
the  subsequent  discovery  that  the  supposed  victim  of  Jewish 
bloodthirstiness  has  fled  from  the  cruelty  of  Christian  masters, 
found  refuge,  and  kindness,  and  food  in  the  Jewish  households, 
to  which  he  may  have  been  tracked,  and  escaped  thence,  with 
their  friendly  aid,  into  the  open  country,  where,  happily  for 
the  release  of  his  benefactors  from  unsparing  slaughter,  he  is 
discovered  and  brought  back.  Repeatedly,  however,  as  this 
occurs,  and  not  only  the  innocence  but  the  benevolence  of  the 
Jews  publicly  established,  it  has  no  power  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  charges  whenever  a  Christian  child  disappears  : 
a  perseverance  in  prejudice  and  perversion  of  humanity  scarcely 
credible  in  the  present  day,  but  proved  only  too  true  by  the  con- 
stant witness  of  the  continental  press. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  just  and  correct  view  of  the 
domestic  history  of  the  Jews  on  the  continent :  scarcely  possible, 
in  fact,  except  by  a  residence  of  some  weeks  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Travellers  notice  them  so  casually,  and  these  notices  are  so  co- 
loured with  the  individual  feelings  with  which  they  are  viewed, 
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that  we  can  glean  no  satisfactory  information  except  as  to  their 
social  position,  -which  has  been  always  that  of  a  people  apart. 
The  less  privileges  they  enjoy,  the  more  marked  of  course  this 
separation  becomes.  The  prejudice  on  both  sides  is  strengthened; 
and  to  penetrate  the  sanctuary  of  domestic  life  and  their  national 
government,  is  impossible.  In  France  and  Belgium,  as  we  have 
seen  in  England,  they  are  only  Jews  in  the  peculiar  forms  and 
observances  of  their  religion :  in  everything  else  of  domestic, 
social,  or  public  life,  they  are  as  completely  children  of  the  soil 
as  their  Christian  brethren.  Elsewhere  on  the  continent,  they 
are  so  marked  by  degrading  ordinances,  even  to  their  modes  of 
dress,  and  the  localities  of  their  dwellings,  that  their  individual 
and  social  identity  is  known  at  once,  and  they  are  shunned  and 
hated  as  possessors  of  the  plague.  In  Rome,  the  Jews  are  still  con- 
fined to  one  quarter  of  the  town,  called  the  Ghett,  which  several 
months  in  the  year  is  so  completely  inundated,  as  only  to  permit 
egress  and  ingress  by  means  of  boats.  In  the  other  towns  of 
Italy,  though  the  quarters  of  the  towns  assigned  them  may  be 
somewhat  less  unhealthy,  their  social  position  is  the  same.  In 
Austria,  though  Francis  I.,  and  after  him  Joseph  II.,  sought  to 
meliorate  their  condition,  the  endeavour  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  continued  ;  for  the  humiliating  and  distressing  liabi- 
lities to  which  they  are  subject  in  the  empire  have  degraded 
them  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and,  except  in  a  very  few  instances, 
utterly  prevent  their  raising  themselves,  either  socially  or  men- 
tally. It  so  chanced,  however,  that  a  wealthy  Jew  did  obtain 
such  favour  from  the  emperor,  in  return  for  some  weighty 
service,  as  to  be  offered  a  patent  of  nobility,  which,  with  a  noble- 
ness of  soul  needing  no  empty  title  to  make  it  more  distinguished, 
he  refused,  asking  in  its  stead  freedom  of  the  city  for  his  sons- 
in-law  (he  had  no  sons,  and  his  daughters  were  then  unmar- 
ried). It  was  granted  ;  and  the  gift  of  his  daughters  obtained 
for  their  fortunate  possessors  a  privilege  granted  to  none  other  : 
for  the  sons-in-law  of  this  honourable  Jew  are  the  only  free 
Jewish  citizens  and  merchants  of  Vienna. 

In  the  time  of  Napoleon,  several  of  the  smaller  German  sove- 
reignties befriended  the  Jews,  issuing  ordinances  admitting  them 
to  many  civil  rights,  exempting  them  from  oppressive  imposts, 
and  permitting  them  to  pursue  trade  and  obtain  professorships. 
In  gratitude  for  these  unusual  privileges,  several  entered  the 
army  of  the  allies,  formed  in  1813  to  break  the  galling  J'oke  of 
Napoleon,  and  so  distinguished  themselves,  as  to  receive  as  many 
medals  and  decorations  of  honour  as  their  more  naturally  warlike 
compatriots.  It  was  only  reasonable  that,  as  they  performed  aU 
the  duties  of  patriots  and  citizens  to  their  respective  states,  they 
should  demand  and  expect  the  abolition  of  all  the  oppressive 
enactments  made  against  them  in  more  barbarous  times.  And 
we  find,  in  1815,  the  Germanic  Confederation  assembled  at 
Vienna,  declaring  in  their  sixteenth  article,  "  The  diet  will  take 
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mto  consideration  in  what  way  the  civil  melioration  of  tlie  Jews 
may  best  be  effected,  and  in  particular  how  the  enjoyment  of  all 
civil  rig^hts,  in  return  for  the  performance  of  all  civil  duties, 
ra-dj  be  most  etfectually  secured  to  them  in  the  states  of  the 
Confederation.  In  the  meantime  the  professors  of  this  faith, 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  rig-hts  already  extended  to  them."' 

From  the  present  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  however, 
this  would  appear  mere  words.  With  the  cessation  of  the  call 
for  their  patriotism  from  the  g:eneral  amnesty,  the  recollection  of 
their  services  also  ceased,  and  no  decided  means  ever  seems  to 
have  been  taken  to  secure  to  them  the  promised  privileg-es.  The 
great  trading-  towns,  Hamburg-,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  especially 
Frankfort-on-Maine,  never  showed  even  the  profession  of  friend- 
liness towards  them.  The  jealousy  awakened  by  that  spirit  of 
commercial  enterprise,  so  peculiarly  a  Jewish  characteristic, 
continues  still,  and  effectually  retards  their  social  consideration ; 
rivalry  in  commerce  being-  unhappily  as  great  a  fosterer  of  pre- 
judice as  the  ignorance  of  former  ycai's.  In  Frankfort,  until  a 
very  few  years  ago,  so  heavily  were  they  oppressed,  that  if  any 
Jew,  even  of  the  most  venerable  age,  did  not  take  off  his  hat  to 
the  mere  children  of  Christian  parents,  he  was  pelted  with  stones, 
and  insulted  by  terms  of  the  grossest  abuse,  for  which  there  was 
neither  redress  nor  retaliation ;  and  this  was  but  one  of  those 
social  humiliations,  the  constant  pressure  of  -which  must  at 
length  degrade  their  subjects  to  the  narrow  mind,  closed-up  heart, 
and  sole  pursuit  of  self-interest  of  which  they  are  accused.  The 
impoverished  condition  of  the  nobles  and  princes  of  the  soil, 
during  the  late  war,  frequently  compelled  them  to  part  with  their 
estates  to  the  only  possessors  of  ready  money — the  Jews.  When 
the  immediate  pressure  of  want  had  subsided,  it  was  naturally 
galling  to  men,  as  proud  as  they  were  poor,  to  behold  the  castles 
and  lands,  the  heritage  of  noble  Gei-man  families  throug-h  many 
centuries,  enjoj'cd  by  men  of  neither  rank  nor  education,  and 
whose  sole  consideration  was  great  wealth.  The  very  means 
by  which  that  wealth  was  obtained— contracts  entered  into  with 
the  French  emperor — increased  the  dislike  of  all  classes  towards 
them,  heiglitened  by  the  presumption  and  ostentation  they  dis- 
played. In  1820  riots  broke  out  against  them  at  Meiuingen, 
at  Wurtzburg,  and  extended  along  the  Rhine.  Hamburg,  and 
£.till  farther  northward,  as  far  as  Copenhagen,  caught  the  infec- 
tion ;  and  so  serious  were  the  disturbances,  so  sanguinary  the 
intentions  of  aroused  multitudes,  that  it  demanded  the  utmost 
vigilance  of  the  various  governments  to  prevent  the  nineteenth 
century  from  becoming  a  repetition  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  very  cry  whicli  was  the  signal  for  the 
old  massacres,  and  which,  once  heard,  was  as  certain  doom  to  the 
hapless  Jew  as  if  the  sword  was  already  at  his  throat — "  Hep! 
hep!"  from  the  initials  of  the  old  Crusade  cry,  "  Hierosolyma  est 
p«rdita!"  ["  Jerusalem  is  lost!"] — was  revived  on  this  occasion; 
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a  curious  fact,  as  full  four  centuries  had  elapsed  since  it  had  last 
been  heard.  Nine  yeai-s  later,  we  are  told  that  "  when  the  states 
of  Wirtemberg  were  discussing-  a  measure  which  extended  civil 
rights  to  the  Israelites,  the  populace  of  Stuttgard  surrounded  the 
Hall  of  Assembly  with  savage  outcries  of  '  Down  with  the  J  ews ! ' 
The  states,  however,  calmly  maintained  their  dignity,  continued 
their  sittings,  and  eventualh'  passed  the  bill." 

When  we  remember  that  this  fanatical  outbreak  of  prejudice 
took  place  scarcely  twenty  years  ago,  we  may  have  some  idea  of 
the  social  position  of  the  Jews  in  German}'.  Notwithstanding  its 
humiliating  nature,  however,  they  have  shared  the  advancement 
of  the  age  in  the  zealous  cultivation  of  intellect  and  art.  The 
extraordinary  genius  of  their  great  countryman,  Moses  Mendel- 
sohn, who  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century — tlie  boldness 
with  which  he  had  flung  aside  the  trammels  of  rabbinism,  and 
tlie  prejudices  arising  from  long  ages  of  persecution,  making- 
himself  not  only  a  name  amongst  the  first  of  German  literati,  but 
forming  friendships  with  Lessiug-,  Lavater,  and  other  great  spirits 
of  the  age,  completely  destroying  in  his  own  person  the  unsocial 
spirit  of  his  nation — had  given  an  impulse  to  the  Jews  which 
even  the  excitement  of  the  war,  and  its  vast  resources  for  amass- 
ing wealth,  had  not  the  power  to  diminish.  German,  and  the 
other  modern  languages,  which,  until  the  master-mind  of  Men- 
delsohn ai)])eared,  had  been  considered  profane,  and  therefore 
neglected,  are  now  zealously  cultivated,  the  literature  of  each 
appreciated  and  studied.  They  attend  the  universities,  and  have 
greatly  advanced  in  all  the  departments  of  mental  and  physical 
science ;  thus  proving  that  when  the  Jews  appear  so  devoted  to 
interest  alone,  as  to  neglect  all  the  higher  and  more  intellectual 
pursuits,  it  is  position,  not  character,  that  is  at  fault.  In  the  ear- 
lier ages  we  find  them,  in  the  brief  intervals  of  peace,  not  merely 
merchants  of  splendour  and  opulence,  but  the  sole  physicians,  sole 
teachers,  sole  ministers  of  finance  in  their  respective  realms  to 
nobles  and  princes.  Their  superior  intelligence  and  education 
at  a  period  when  it  was  rare  for  nobles  and  kings,  and  even  the 
clergy,  to  write  their  names,  marked  them  out  for  offices  of  trust, 
which  they  never  failed  to  execute  with  ability  and  skill.  And  it 
is  notorious  that  the  ambassador  between  the  Catholic  Emperov 
Charlemagne,  and  the  no  less  famous  jVIohammedan  potentate 
Haroun  al  Raschid,  holding  in  his  sole  trust  the  political  inte- 
rests of  Europe  and  Asia — for  at  that  time  the  princes  we  have 
named  might  be  justly  considered  the  representatives  of  the  two 
(-ontinents— was  neither  knight,  noble,  nor  prince,  but  simply 
Isaac,  a  Jew!  But  when  these  breathing -times  had  passed, 
when  kings  and  princes  needed  wealth,  and  their  exhausted 
coifers  could  only  be  replenished  by  the  treasures  of  the  Jews — ■ 
when  the  m.ultitude  asked  but  a  rumour  to  fan  suppressed  hatred 
to  a  flame— the  horrors  of  persecution  recommenced ;  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Jews  were  forgotten  j  and  statute  after  statute,  each 
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more  desradins:  than  the  last,  bound  them  to  such  a  position,  such 
pursuits^  that  they  became  ignorant  of  their  own  power  them- 
selves, and  made  no  effort  to  prove  themselves  other  than  they 
were  believed.  But  the  power  was  quenched — not  lost ;  and  it 
is  bursting  forth  again  with  renewed  vigour  wherever  it  has 
scope  for  development  and  growth. 

There  is  a  street  in  Frankfort-on-Maine  called  the  Juden 
Strasse,  or  Jews  Street,  in  which  the  houses  look  so  aged  and 
poverty-stricken,  that  to  walk  down  it  almost  seems  to  tran- 
sport one  to  the  middle  ages,  and  recalls  all  the  painful  stories 
of  the  Jews  of  that  time,"  and  the  marvellous  tale  of  the  lavish 
splendour  and  great  wealth  which  these  hovel-like  entrances 
concealed  ;  the  affectation  of  poverty  and  abject  misery  assumed, 
not  from  any  miserlike  propensities  in  themselves,  but  to  de- 
ceive their  cruel  foes,  to  whom  the  scent  of  wealth  was  always 
the  sio-nal  for  blood.  In  this  street,  during  the  late  war, 
dwelt  an  honest,  hardworking  Jew,  little  regarded  by  his  fellows 
of  his  own  or  the  Christian  faith;  he  was  poorer  than  the 
generality  of  his  brethren,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  appear- 
ance or  manner  to  denote  a  more  than  common  mind.  How 
it  happened  that  he  was  selected  as  the  guardian  of  certain 
monies  and  treasures  belonging  to  a  German  prince,  whom  the 
fate  of  war  had  caused  to  fly  from  his  possessions,  does  not  ap- 
pear; but  certain  it  is  that  the  trust  was  willingly  accepted  and 
nobly  fulfilled.  The  confusion  and  alarm  of  the  French  inva- 
sion, and  the  various  revolutions  in  Germany  thence  proceeding, 
extended  to  Frankfort.  Many  of  the  Jews  were  pillaged;  for 
wealth  being  imagined  synonymous  with  the  word  Jew,  they 
were  less  likely  to^  escape  than  any.  The  Jew  we  have  men- 
tioned was  amongst  the  number,  but  so  effectually  were  the 
prince's  treasures  concealed,  that  their  existence  was  not  even 
suspected.  And  when  the  tumult  had  ceased,  and  Frankfort  was 
again  left  to  its  own  quiet,  the  Jew's  own  little  property  had 
greatly  diminished,  but  his  trust  was  untouched.  Sotfie  few 
years  passed ;  the  pillaging  of  Frankfort  had  reached  the  ears  of 
the  dispossessed  prince,  and  he  quietly  resigned  himself  to  the 
belief  that  his  own  treasures  had  shared  the  common  fate,  or 
at  least  had  been  appropriated  by  the  Jew  to  atone  for  his  own 
losses.  As  soon  as  he  could,  he  returned  to  his  country,  but  he 
was  so  fully  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  utterly  impo- 
verished, that  he  made  no  effort  at  first  even  to  inquire  after  the 
fate  of  his  property.  His  astonishment— which,  however,  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  equalled— may  be  conceived  when  he  received 
from  the  hands  of  the  Jew  the  whole  untouched ;  some  assert  with 
the  full  interest  of  certain  sums  which  his  necessities  had  com- 
pelled him  to  use  ;  but  this  is  traditional.  We  can  only  vouch  for 
the  truth  as  far  as  the  immediate  undiminished  return  of  the 
whole  property  as  soon  as  claimed.  The  effects  of  this  honourable 
conduct  can  be  traced  to  this  daj'-  in  the  whole  financial  world. 
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The  prince  was  not  of  that  easy  nature  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
mere  expressions  of  gratitude.  He  spread  the  tale — which,  re- 
garded as  an  utter  contradiction  to  the  imag-ined  characteristic 
usuiious  practices  of  the  Jews,  appeared  far  more  extraordinary 
than  it  really  was — over  all  the  courts  of  Germany.  From  them 
it  spread  to  other  king-doms  :  the  Jew  found  himself  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  obscurity,  and  all  his  talents  for  financial  enter- 
prise— of  the  extent  of  which,  perhaps,  he  had  been  ig-norant 
himself  till  the  hour  found  the  man — called  into  play.  Isot  only 
did  he  amass  such  wealth  himself  as  perhaps  sometimes  to  cause 
a  smile  at  the  treasures  which  had  seemed  of  such  moment  to 
their  owner,  but  his  family,  ennobled,  accomplished,  prince-like 
in  their  estabhshments  and  position,  may  be  found  scattered  in 
almost  every  European  court,  and  acknowledg-ed  on  every  Ex- 
change as  the  great  movers  of  the  money  market  of  the  world. 
But  the  widow  of  their  founder,  now  nearly  a  century  old.  re- 
fuses all  state  or  grandeur  :  she  receives  the  visits  of  her  descend- 
ants, but  in  the  same  lowly  dwelling  that  beheld  the  rise  and 
g'rowth  of  her  husband's  fortunes — in  the  old  dilapidated  Juden 
Strasse  of  Frankfort. 

While  Poland  was  an  independent  sovereignty,  the  Jews  there 
had  greater  privileges  than  in  any  other  European  kingdom 
except  Spain  ;  and  in  fact  many  Spanish  and  Portuguese  refugees 
fled  to  that  country  when  expelled  from  their  own.  A  chaiter 
is  still  extant,  made  by  Duke  Bodislas,  who  flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  protecting  them  from  oppressions  of  every 
kind,  and  breathing  a  spirit  of  toleration  and  benevolence 
strangely  contrasting  with  the  cruel  enactments  of  contemporary 
sovereigns.  The  love  said  to  be  borne  by  Casimir,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Bodislas,  for  a  Jewish  girl,  occasioned  the  conlirma- 
tion  of  this  deed.  And  even  when,  at  a  later  period,  and  in  the 
first  heat  of  the  controversy  between  the  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, the  latter  faith  was  prohibited,  the  Jews  still  remained 
unmolested.  They  formed  the  only  middle  class  of  the  kingdom, 
and,  as  such,  were  the  sole  engrossers  of  traffic,  constituting  in 
several  towns  and  villages  nearly  the  whole  of  the  population. 
They  had  numerous  academies,  where,  however,  the  rabbinical, 
EQore  than  general  learning,  was  made  a  first  object.  Poland 
might  at  that  time  have  been  termed  the  seat  of  rabbinism,  for 
nowhere  were  the  traditions  more  considered,  nor  its  teachers 
more  revered.  Jewish  parents  from  all  quarters  sent  their  sons 
to  the  Polish  schools,  satisfied  that  there  they  must  attain  all 
the  necessary  knowledge. 

With  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  the  privileges  of  the 
Jews  ceased.  Prussia  and  Austria  have  often  made  professions 
of  toleration,  but  there  is  little  evidence  in  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  under  either  government  to  prove  it.  Nor  was  it  likely 
that  the  Polish  Jews  should  be  the  favoured  portion  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia's  Polish  subjects,  to  be  excluded  from  oppres- 
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sion.  IMi'  flerschel  has  thus  graphically  delineated  their  mi- 
serable condition  :—"  They  are  driven  from  place  to  place,  and 
not  permitted  to  live  in  the  same  street  where  the  so-called 
Christians  reside.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  one  or  more 
wealthy  Jews  have  built  commodious  houses  in  any  part  of  a 
town  not  hitherto  pi-ohibited  :  this  affords  a  reason  for  proscrib- 
ing them.  It  is  immediately  enacted  that  no  Jew  must  live  in 
that  quarter  of  the  city ;  and  they  are  forthwith  driven  from 
their  houses,  without  any  compensation  for  their  loss.  They  are 
oppressed  on  every  side,  yet  dare  not  complain ;  robbed  and  de- 
frauded, yet  obtain  no  redress.  In  the  walk  of  social  life,  insult 
and  contempt  meet  them  at  every  turning.  The  very  children 
in  the  streets  often  throw  stones  at  the  most  respectable  Jews, 
and  call  them  the  most  opprobrious  names,  unchecked  and  un- 
xebuked." 

The  late  ukase,  which,  for  the  fault  of  one  or  two  individuals, 
condemned  50,000  Jews  to  a  doom  far  worse  than  the  famous 
edict  of  expulsion  from  Spain  in  1492,  but  too  feaifulh'  confirms 
this  account.  Banished  from  their  dwellings,  cast  out  from  all 
trade,  all  employment,  even  from  the  poor  occupation  of  break- 
ing stones  on  the  highway,  by  which  three  hundred  families 
earned  scarcely  dry  bread — not  permitted  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
but  sentenced  to  inhabit  not  only  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  the 
interior,  but  a  space  of  ground  not  large  enough  to  accommodate 
half  their  number,  they  perished  by  thousands  ;  and  the  misery 
of  the  survivors  it  needs  a  powerful  pen  to  picture.  There  was 
no  escape,  no  hope,  no  remedy.  The  decree  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual sentenced  50,000  of  his  harmless  subjects  to  a  fate  than 
which  the  slaughters  and  massacres  of  the  middle  ages  were 
almost  merciful.  And  this  horrible  ukase  is  of  so  late  a  date, 
that  neither  its  execution  nor  its  miserj"-  can  yet  be  looked  on  as 
the  past. 

We  would  gladly  turn  from  this  melancholy  picture  :  but  the 
history  of  the  continental  Jews  is  almost  all  the  same.  In  the 
Mohammedan  kingdoms,  indeed,  they  have  enjoyed  a  toleration 
which  might  shame  many  a  Christian  sovereignty  ;  the  extreme 
indolence  of  the  ]\Iussuimen  assisting  in  permitting  them  to 
obtain  the  almost  exclusive  trade  of  the  Levant.  Subject  as  they 
are  to  the  oppression  of  individuals — sultans  aiul  pashas — needing' 
wealth  or  excitement,  still  these  are  but  temporary  misfortunes. 
Their  general  position  in  the  Ottoman  provinces,  both  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  is  one  of  more  security,  peace,  and  consideration,  than 
in  contemporary  and  more  enlig-litened  kingdoms. 

Scattered  as  they  are  all  over  the  world,  literally  from  north 
to  south,  and  east  to  west,  and  in  all  the  corners  and  islands  of 
the  globe,  forming  colonies,  or  being  already  domiciled  in  everj^ 
nevviy-discovered  land,  yet  America  now  seems  their  continental 
central  home.  They  have  there  privileges  and  freedom  in  com- 
mon with  anj'  and  every  other  faith  ;  they  are  debarred  from 
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ISO  social  advantagres ;  can  enjoy  public  honours,  and  perform 
public  duties.  Professions,  military,  naval,  and  civil,  are  open 
to  tbera,  and  all  the  various  branches  of  commerce  and  trade. 

It  is  rather  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  the  very  year  in 
which  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain — the  country  which 
had  been  to  them  a  second  Judea — Christopher  Columbus  dis- 
covered America,  the  land  which  was  to  be  to  these  persecuted 
people  a  home  of  security  and  freedom,  such  as  they  then  could 
never  have  even  hoped  to  enjoy.  The  edict  of  expulsion  from 
Spain  was  never  recalled ;  but  yet,  though  outwardly  and  pro- 
fessedly the  most  rig-idly  Catholic  kingdom  of  Europe,  it  was 
actually  peopled  with  Jews,  though  with  great  secrecy. 

Many  families  now  naturalised  in  England  trace  their  descent, 
and  in  no  very  remote  degree,  from  individuals  whose  history  in 
Portugal  or  Spain  have  all  the  elements  of  romance.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  merchant,  whom  we  v.ill 
call  Garcias,  though  that  was  not  his  real  name,  resided  in  Lis- 
bon, commanding-  the  respect  and  consideration  of  all  classes  from 
his  upright  character,  lavish  generosity,  and  great  wealth.  He 
conducted  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife,  two  young  daughters, 
and  a  large  establishment  of  domestics,  so  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  strictly  orthodox  principles  of  Catholicism,  that  for 
several  years  all  suspicion  had  been  averted.  How  he  contrived, 
with  so  many  jealous  eyes  upon  him,  to  adhere  to  the  rigid  essen- 
tials of  the  Jewish  faith — keeping  the  festivals  and  Sabbaths, 
never  touching  pi*ohibited  meats,  and  celebrating  the  solemn  fast 
once  a-year — must  now  and  for  ever  remain  a  mystery.  We  only 
know  that  it  was  done,  and  not  only  by  him,  but  by  hundreds 
of  other  families.  At  length  suspicion  was  aroused.  It  was 
the  eighth  birthday  of  his  younger  daughter,  celebrated  with 
music  and  dancing,  and  all  the  glad  festivities  which  such  occa- 
sions call  forth  in  an  affectionate  and  generously -conducted 
household.  His  elder  daughter,  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  was 
engaged  to  the  son  of  a  friend,  also  in  prosperous  business  in 
Lisbon,  and  life  had  never  smiled  more  hopefully  on  Garcias 
than  it  did  that  night. 

In  the  midst  of  the  festive  scene,  the  merchant  was  called 
out  to  speak  with  some  strangers,  who  waited  on  business — im- 
portant business  they  said — which  could  not  be  delayed.  He 
descended  to  the  hall  of  entrance ;  the  strangers  threw  off  their 
cloaks,  and  appeared  in  the  garb  and  with  the  warrant  of  the 
Holy  Office,  authorised  to  demand  and  enforce  the  surrender  of 
his  person.  From  the  very  midst  of  his  family,  friends,  and 
household,  he  was  borne  to  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
there  remained  without  any  communication  with  tlie  outer  world, 
without  even  knowing  the  fate  of  his  family,  for  an  interval  of 
eight  years.  He  was  sevei'al  times  examined — a  word  in  the 
present  instance  synonymous  with  torture,  always  applied  to 
compel  a  confession    of  Judaism,  whicli  confiscated  the  whole 
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property  of  the  accused  to  the  use  and  pleasure  of  his  accusers  - 
but  Garcias  was  as  Urm  and  unflinching-  as  his  examiners. 
Neither  torture  nor  imprisonment  could  succeed  in  obtaining- 
one  word  which  could  betray  the  real  truth,  and  condemn  him 
as  a  secret  Jew.  .,    ,  .    . 

The  devices  to  which  he  resorted  to  beg-uile  his  imprisonment 
mi<^ht  till  a  moderate-sized  volume  ;  we  have  only  space  to  men- 
tion one  or  two.     His  peculiarly  g-racious  and  winning  manner, 
his  courteous  and  gentle  speech,  which  never  changed,  tried  as. 
he  must  have  been  by  a  variety  of  sorrows  and  anxieties  m  this 
weary  interval,  won  him  so  far  the  regard  of  his  jailor  as  to 
permit  his  employments  to  pass  unnoticed,  when  otherwise  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  forbidden.     Undoing  with  some 
deo-ree  of  care  one  of  his  own  knitted  socks  gave  him  not  only 
the  materials  but  the  knowledge  how,  if  he  could  but  contrive 
the  necessary  implements,  to  knit  a  smaller  pair  from  it.     By 
excessive  patience  and  perseverance  he  so  sharpened  the  lid  ot  a 
metal  snuif-box  as  to  seiwe  for  a  knife,  and  with  this  he  contrived 
to  fashion  a  pair  of  knittinsr-needles  from  the  bones  of  a  chicken 
which  had  served  him  for  "dinner.     With  these  he  knitted  socks 
for  children,  and  presented  them  to  his  jailor  for  the  use  of  his 
family.    His  next  wish  was  for  the  implements  of  writing,  which, 
more  rio-idly  than  anything  else,  were  denied  him.    His  urbanity 
and  his'presents,  however,  permitted  him  the  secret  acquirement 
of  some  paper,  the  jailor  quieting  his  conscience  perhaps  by  the 
idea  that  no  evil  could  come  of  it,  as  pen  and  ink  it  was  quite 
impossible   for  the   prisoner  to  make,  and   equally  impossible, 
unless  he  wished  to  lose  his  situation,  for  him  to  grant.     But 
Garcias's  was  not  a  mind  to  rest  quiet  without  some  effort  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes.    The  snuff-box,  knife,  and  chicken- 
bones  were  again  in  requisition,  and  a  pen  w-as  successfully  formed. 
The  ink,  or  at  least  its  substitute,  was  rather  more  difficult,  but 
necessity  is  always  a  sharpener  of  intellect,  and  even  this  was  ac- 
compUshed.     He  made  a  hole  in  the  brick  flooring  of  his  prison, 
and  supplied  it  regularly  with  lamp-black,  procured  from  the  lamp, 
which,  as  an  unusual  indulgence,  was  permitted  him  every  even- 
ing.    With  these  rough  materials,  carefully  secreted  even  from 
his  friend  the  jailor,  he  beguiled  his  confinement  with  writing 
several  plays  and  dramas,  mostly  on  Scriptural  subjects,  which 
are  still  in  the  possession  of  his  family,  and  display  the  elastic 
and  versatile  mind  of  the  man  as  strongly  as  his  urbane  and 
ffracious  manner ;  his  humorous  gaiety,  which  never  failed  hini 
even  in  prison,  and  his  enduring  patience,  evince  his  calm  and 
collected  dignity  of  character.  _ 

In  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  his  imprisonment,  the  great 
earthquake  of  1755,  which  almost  destroyed  the  whole  oi  Lisbon, 
took  place.  The  confusion  and  ruin  extending  to  the  prisons  ot 
the  Inquisition,  caused  the  guards  and  officials  hurriedly  tx)  dis- 
perse, and  left  the  gates  open  to  the  several  prisoners.     Many 
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fled,  but  in  so  doing-  sealed  their  own  doom;  for  they  were  mostly 
all  retaken,  and  tbeir  flight  pronounced  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  eruilt  to  condemn  their  persons,  and  contiscate  their  whole 
property.  Garcias  knew,  or  suspected  this,  and  quietly  abode 
in  his  prison,  attempting  no  escape,  and  apparently  reg-ardless 
o±  the  dang-ers  round  bun.  After  this,  all  attempts  to  compel  a 
condemnation  of  himself  appear  to  have  ceased,  and  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  family.  So  little  had  his  dana^er  and  various  trials 
affected  him,  that  he  would  have  continued" calmly  to  pursue  his 
business  in  Lisbon  as  before,  if  his  elder  daughter  had  not  be- 
sought him  on  her  knees,  and  with  tears,  to  fly  from  such  a  city 
of  horror.  The  unknown  destiny  of  her  father  had  of  course 
prevented  all  thought  of  the  fultilment  of  her  marriasre  engage- 
ment :  and  not  long  after  Garcias's  summons,  the  parents  of  her 
betrothea  were  in  the  Inquisition  likewise,  and  Podriques,  the 
young  man  himself,  compelled  to  fly.  So  much  secrecy  and 
caution  were  necessary  effectually  to  conceal  all  trace  of  such 
fugitives,  that  no  communication  could  pass  between  the  be- 
trothed. She  had  not  even  an  idea  of  the  country  which  had 
given  him  refuge,  nor  of  his  means  of  subsistence.  His  mother, 
not  herself  an  actual  prisoner,  was  an  inmate  of  the  Holy  Office, 
as  a  voluntary  attendant  on  her  husband,  and  twice  herself 
exposed  to  imminent  danger,  both  times  foreshadowed  by  an 
extraordinary  dream.  Once  she  fancied  herself  in  the  arena  of 
a  bull-light,  exposed  to  all  the  horror  of  an  attack  from  one  of 
these  savage  animals,  without  any  means  of  defence.  The  bull 
came  roaring  and  foaming  towards  her;  death  seemed  inevitable, 
and  in  its  most  fearful  shape,  when  suddenly  the  infuriated 
animal  stopped  in  its  mad  career,  and  laid  itself  quietly  as  a  pet- 
dog  at  her  feet.  She  awoke  with  the  strong  feelino-  of  thank- 
fulness, as  if  some  real  danger  had  been  averted,  and'^the  impres- 
sion of  this  strange  and  peculiarly  vivid  dream  remained  till  its 
foreshadowing  seemed  fulhlled.  She  was  summoned  to  the  "ques- 
tion," by  her  evidence  to  condemn  her  husband;  the  instruments 
of  torture  were  produced,  and  actually  about  to  be  applied,  when 
the  surgeon  interfered  with  the  assertion  that  she  was  not  in  a 
state  of  health  to  bear  them,  and  she  was  remanded,  and  not 
recalled.  In  her  second  dream,  she  was  alone  on  the  summit  of 
a  high  tower,  which  suddenly  seemed  to  give  way  beneath  her, 
leaving  nothing  but  space  between  the  battlements  where  she 
stood  and  the  ground  several  hundred  yards  below,  causing-  the 
fearful  dread  of  immediate  precipitation  and  death,  yet  still  as 
if  the  doom  were  averted  by  her  being  upheld  by  some  invisible 
power,  and  aid  and  a  safe  descent  permitted,  the'means  of  which 
the  vagary  of  her  dream  seemed  utterly  to  prevent  her  ascer- 
taining. Not  long  afterwards,  the  o-i-eat  earthquake  already 
mentioned  took  place.  She  was  in  one  of  the  upper  chambers 
of  the  Inquisition  at  the  time  of  the  lirst  shock,  and  rushing 
out  on  the  landing  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  found,  to  her 
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horror  and  consternation  that  the  staircase  had  disappeared,  and 
nothing-  but  space  lay  between  her  and  the  basement  storey,  her 
only  means  of  escape  into  the  open  air.  While  g-azing  with 
horror  on  her  terrible  position,  the  recollection  of  her  dream 
returned  to  her,  and  slie  felt  streng-thened  by  faith  that  she 
and  her  child  would  both  be  preserved,  thoug-h  how,  she  could 
not  indeed  imagine.  A  few  minutes  passed,  and  then  came  a 
second  shock,  restoring  the  staircase  tu  its  place;  and  in  little 
more  than  a  minute  the  awe-struck  but  grateful  woman  was  in 
safety. 

Incredible  as  this  story  seems,  we  have  neither  added  nor 
diminished  one  item  of  the  real  truth,  and  our  romance  of  real 
life  is  not  quite  concluded.  Garcias  and  his  family  went  to  Eng-- 
land,  and  not  long-  afterwards  the  release  of  Podriques  permitted 
him  and  his  wife,  the  heroine  of  the  above  escape,  to  do  the 
same.  There  they  were  joined  by  their  son,  and  a  brief  interval 
beheld  the  nuptials  of  the  long-betrothed,  long--severed,  whose 
children  still  survive.  It  Would  be  wrong-  to  dismiss  the  anecdote 
without  mentioning  it  as  our  belief  that  all  intellig'ent  Roman 


propriety  of  perpe- 
stly  sympathise  with. 


loug-h  for  so  many  years 
happy  land,  are  yet  re- 


Catholics  of  the  jUHSfiii  day  disci; 
trating-  such  acts  of  yppressiiO-n,  and 
the  Jevvsjj|^jyay;:.class  oX  the 

SucffSifi  ^kili^ory  oM'ygopl^w^i 
denizens  s^S'^bje^cts  ^i^fe  fr^7s  ^  ^^ 

garded  as  ajjerrs ,  arfd.  ^rang-^^s-^-'/t^nd  still,  unhappily  but  too 
often,  as  objec^Wcffv  vobted  pi/jii^c:^'  and  dislike.  To  trace  this 
prejudice  to  its  wigin  mi'*xhtrl.e"diificult ;  for  it  would  be  hard  to 
~ance,  when  it  is  so  often  found 
Vet  ignorance  irua'eality  it  is.  The 
;ws,  and  their  habit  of  worshipping 
11  a  g-reat  degree  to  the  community 
happens  that  the  interdicted  circle 
of  a  Jewish  family  is  entered,  and  its  inmates  known,  prejudice 
is  sure  to  give  way.  The  faults  of  the  Hebrews,  such  as  they 
are,  maj-  be  traced,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  to  the  degrading 
influences  of  long-continued  persecution,  which  they  suffered  from 
the  bigotry  of  ancient  barbarism  in  this  and  in  other  countries. 
Kow,  however,  the  British  empire  has  given  the  exiles  of  Judea 
a  home  of  peace  and  freedom,  and  that  they  feel  towards  her  an 
affection  and  reverence  as  strong  and  undying  as  any  of  her  , 
native  sons,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  prejudice  against  the  Jews 
will  ultimately  disappear  with  the  dawn  of  an  era  in  which  all 
Englishmen,  however  differently  they  may  pray  to  the  Great 
Father  of  all,  shall  yet,  so  long  as  they  fail  not  in  duty  to  their 
country  and  to  each  other,  be  regarded  as  the  common  childrea 
of  one  soil. 


cm  mi'txht 
say  it   proceeded   frcm   iiiinji 
amongst  the  educated  chissps. 
peculiar  religion  of  Uir  lit 
apart,  keeps  them  straiiijci 
at  larpre.     But  wheiu'vcr  i 
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